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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AT CHRISTMAS 
PARTICIPATION OUTLINES’ 


S living members of the Church, on solemnly com- 
memorating the birthday of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
we enter into its deep significance for the world and 
for ourselves. In the liturgical divine worship the 
Mystery of the Incarnation is re-presented. Its re- 

enaction proceeds, of course, veiled in word and sign and symbol. 
Our taking an active part therein consists in seeing with the eye 
of faith the spiritual realities beyond the present outward forms 
while keeping in mind the meaning and purpose of the all-impor- 
tant historic fact; then, united with the whole Church, in wor- 
shiping God in adoration, praise and thanksgiving; finally, in 
availing ourselves of the spiritual values accruing from our Savior's 
merits once gained and now made applicable to us. Such spiritual 
activity beyond the external rites and ceremonies proceeds, of 
course, by divine favor or grace, which we do well to enlist in 
humble prayer. 


The God-Man was born at Bethlehem nearly two thousand years ago; 
today He is reborn in our Bethlehem (House of Bread), our parish church, upon 
the altar under the appearance of bread and wine. Then our heavenly Father's 
motive in sending humanity His divine Son to carry out His plan of redemp- 
tion was, as it now is, mercy proceeding from love; and His motive for re- 
quiring a supreme sacrifice in atonement for man’s disobedience to His will was 
the satisfying of His justice; likewise it is His motive today in renewing the 
Sacrifice upon our altars.? The Father's purpose then was to redeem the human 
race in His Son and regain it for Himself and for eternal life; now the Savior's 
merits gained through His redemptive work are applied to the souls of His choos- 
ing in the Sacrifice upon the altar and in the sacraments. 





1See footnote on page 1 of preceding issue. For further readings see Living 
with the Church, pp. 7-18, and The Mind of the Missal, pp. 67-77. 


*Cf. the words of consecration of the Chalice. 
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_ _ So far God was and is active. Now we are privileged to share in this ac- 
tivity. Our love meets His love in reaching out to Him through His divine Son: 
with a contrite heart to enlist His mercy if we have been wayward (Confiteor, 
Kyrie, Agnus Dei); on mercifully forgiving our offenders and putting ourselves 
out for the good of others (Pater noster); on adoring, praising and thanking 
Him for His goodness in giving us His Son (Gloria, Preface). We proceed to 
share in the holy Sacrifice: on satisfying, in Christ, divine justice, by offering 
Him in atonement for personal and others’ sins. At the Offertory we lift up to 
God our gifts of bread and wine in acknowledgment that all we have comes 
from Him. And more: these gifts are being prepared for the Sacrifice—they will 
re-present Christ and He will be born anew. They also symbolize all of us in 
Christ," and we prepare for our Sacrifice of and with and in Christ. Having 
offered Him to the Father as a return Gift, we again receive Him in holy Com- 
munion, at least spiritually, and thus He is born anew in us as we are in Him. 
Now in, with and through Him we offer the sacrificial gift of ourselves to the 
Father; ¢.e., we dedicate ourselves of our own free will to be His and His only, 
and thus the Mystery of the Incarnation is once again realized and affirmed in us. 

One thing remains: our sharing in His redemptive work throughout life 
for the glory of God and our own holiness and fruitfulness, so as to lay hold 
more and more of eternal life. Being ever intent on carrying out His will and 
doing our share of Christ’s work in the world, while praying for divine as- 
sistance (Hanc igitur, Postcommunions), God on His part will abundantly keep 
His promises. Thus we have some idea of that ‘‘reasonable service’’ of which St. 
Paul speaks (Rom. 12, 1), the presenting of ourselves ‘‘a living sacrifice, holy, 
pleasing unto God.” ‘ : 

The Vigil of Christmas. The day's required curtailment of 


bodily comforts through penance and fasting is conducive to soul 
activity. On really drawing near to God during the sacrificial wor- 
ship, mindful of what He has done for us and what is still to come, 
the normal reaction is one of joy. To this the liturgy gives ex- 
pression, especially in view of tomorrow’s re-presented Mystery of 
the Incarnation. Today we are ready to receive the Son of God 
gladly as our Redeemer, and we pray that we may behold His 
coming as Judge without fear (Collect). For the time of entering 
into the confines of a blissful eternity is at hand—an entering in 
and through the Son of God and “Seed of David according to the 
flesh’’ (Epistle), who ‘‘shall save His people from their sins’’ (Gos- 
pel). Let therefore every barrier to our heart be lifted out of the 
way, and “the King of Glory shall enter in’’ (Offertory). 
THE FEAST OF CHRISTMAS 

Rejoicing and giving expression thereto in adoration, praise 
and thanksgiving, because of the Father’s mercy in giving us our 
Savior, pervades the Office of Matins and Lauds in which many 





1As many grains make up the bread and many grapes the wine, so we many 
members form the one Mystical Body of Christ—we living in Him and He in us 
as our Head. Cf. 1 Cor. 10, 17; Col. 1, 18. Refer also to the prayer Deus qui 
humanae at the offertory. 
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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AT CHRISTMAS 


of the faithful today take part. The Invitatory calls forth: ‘“‘Unto 
us Christ is born: come, let us adore Him.”’ And Pope St. Leo 
the Great, in the fourth Lesson, bids everyone to rejoice: “‘Rejoice 
thou who art holy, thou drawest nearer to the crown; rejoice 
thou that art sinful, the Savior offereth thee pardon; rejoice also 
thou Gentile, for God calleth thee to life!’’ 


The Mass During the Night.’ It is also called the “Mass of 
the Angels’’ because of the Gospel account of the “good tidings of 
great joy” they brought down to earth from heaven. Heaven and 
earth meet in the Mystery of the Incarnation; and light and dark- 
ness; the past, present and future; truth and love; justice and 
mercy; God and man. 


I. 1. In the present liturgical re-enactment of the Mystery, 
the Gospel narrates the happenings of that night in which Mary 
“brought forth her first-born Son.’”* 2. (a) The coming of the 
heavenly messengers was symbolic of heaven and earth united in 
the coming of the Redeemer; and today we join in with the angels 
in the Gloria, and with “the whole host of the heavenly army we 
sing the hymn... Sanctus...” (Preface, etc.). (b) The “‘bright- 
ness of God that shone round about them” in the darkness of 
night was indicative of the Light of life overcoming sin and ignor- 
ance; now God “made this most holy night to shine forth with 
the brightness of the true light’’-—of the Mystery (Collect). (c) 
Their words, ‘“‘Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace to 
men of good will,’’ signified the reconciliation of man with God; 
and today it. is made effectual in those converting to God and is 
affirmed anew in the faithful. 

II. The Introit, with the words ‘“Thou art My Son, this day 
have I begotten Thee,’’ recalls that eternal day when the Father 
begot in Him the Son. And the Gradual affirms: ‘‘Before the day- 
star I begot Thee.’’ The last Gospel explains further: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” 





18t. Mary Major at Rome is the Station church. Beneath the high altar are 
sycamore-wood relics of the manger, placed there by Pope Theodore (640-649), a 
native of Palestine. 


*See also the Proper Communicantes for Christmas. 
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III. At present, being instructed in godly living, and “‘look- 
ing for that blessed hope and [second] coming of the glory of the 
great God and Savior Jesus Christ’’ (Epistle), we seek the grace 
of the present Mystery: the union of ourselves— through, in and 
with Christ—with God. 1. Realizing the purpose of His coming, 
then and now, we sacrifice the things of this life together with the 
Sacrifice of the altar to procure the eternal, and we pray to the 
Father that “through these exchangings we be found conformed 
to Him in whom our substance is united to Thee’ (Secret). 2. 
Christ gave up heaven for earth, but only to lift earthbound man 
to heaven. He does so now in the holy Eucharist. On receiving 
Him and actually giving ourselves to Him, and through Him to 
the Father, the Mystery of His Incarnation becomes effectual in us. 
3. Having given ourselves, and henceforth being intent upon 
living as belonging to God alone, we can carry this out only in 
Christ; hence we pray that “‘by a fitting consociation we become 
worthy to attain to His fellowship’’ (Postcommunion). 


The Mass at Dawn” is also called the ‘‘Mass of the Shep- 
herds,”’ since these are mentioned first in the Gospel of the Mass. 
And with these we now adore and give thanks for “‘the goodness 
and kindness of God our Savior’ (Epistle), as we did with the 
angels in the preceding Mass. 


I. While for the second time we solemnly commemorate the 
fact that “the Lord is born to us’’ (Introit), we now remember 
particularly His re-birth in us and ours in Him. 1. At our Bap- 
tism, through His merits, “‘not by the works of justice which we 
have done, but according to His mercy He saved us by the laver 
of regeneration and renewal of the Holy Ghost’’ (Epistle). 2. By 
receiving Christ in His coming in grace, we have been enabled 
“‘to be made the sons of God’’ (last Gospel); for ‘““He who was 
born man shone forth also as God’’ (Collect). 3. By His coming 
into our lives and ours entering His, ‘“‘we who are bathed in the 
new light of the Word made flesh’’ (Collect) have become en- 
lightened in faith, especially regarding the purpose of His coming. 





1The Station church at Rome is that of St. Anastasia. The saint is com- 
memorated daily in the Canon. 
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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AT CHRISTMAS 


II. 1.Now in this world, we are to live the Christ-life and 
according to truth, since we are His members, and thus attain to 
the life of glory; we are to ‘‘show forth in our actions what by 
faith shineth in our minds’’ (Collect), because His wonderful re- 
birth in us, ever revived in holy Communion, “overcame our old 
(unregenerate) human nature’ (Postcommunion). 2. Thus ac- 
tually living the Christ-life on earth, “being justified by His grace, 
we may be heirs according to hope of life everlasting’’ (Epistle). 
3. Our present example is the martyr St. Anastasia, commemorated 
in this Mass, whose intercession we ask so that “‘by the help of her 
merits,"” God may “grant that they prove a help to our own su- 
pernatural welfare’’ (Secret). 


The Mass During the Day,’ also called the ‘Mass of the 
People,” calls upon all nations and races of men “‘to adore the 
Lord: for this day a great Light hath descended upon the earth” 
(Alleluia-verse). In this Mass, celebrated in the full light of day, 
the whole Mystery of the Incarnation stands revealed: ‘‘All the 
ends of earth have seen the saving work of our God’ (Gradual). 


I. The eternal birth of Christ. 1. The Word of the Fa- 
ther, His Image, the Concept of His understanding from all eter- 
nity, “was God. The same was in the beginning with God” (Gos- 
pel). To “the brightness of His glory and the figure of His sub- 
stance’’ He said: ‘““Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten 
Thee” (Epistle). 2. (a) Him the Father established in ‘‘majesty 
on high” and said: ““Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever” 
(Epistle). (b) It was by Him that the Father ‘‘made the world”’ 
(Epistle). “‘All things were made by Him, and without Him was 
made nothing that was made’’ (Gospel). Hence we proclaim before 
our eternal King: ““Thine are the heavens, and Thine is the earth, 
the world and the fulness thereof” (Offertory). 


II. The temporal birth of Christ. 1. Now the Father sent 
His Son, our King, to us on earth: ‘““The Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us’’ (Gospel); hence joyfully we “‘sing to the 
Lord a new canticle’’: ‘“‘A Child is born to us, and a Son is given 
to us” (Introit). And we revere the memory of the Mother of 





1The Station church is again that of St. Mary Major. 
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our God, for it was “the spotless virginity of the blessed Mary 
that brought forth a Savior to this world’’ (Communicantes for 
Christmas) . 2. Before His coming the Father spoke to man through 
human or heavenly messengers; “‘last of all in these days He spoke 
to us by His Son’”’ (Epistle) .* 

III. The spiritual birth of Christ in us. 1. He who was born 
as one of us that we might be reborn to God, restored mankind to 
divine favor: (a) ““The Savior of the world born on this day is 
the Author of our divine generation’’ (Postcommunion). (b) “As 
many as received Him, He gave them power to be made the sons 
of God: to them that believe in His name, who are born... . of 
God” (Gospel). 2. The God-Man is thus the Mediator between 
God and man: “Through Him, O Lord, Thou dost always create, 
sanctify, quicken, bless, and give us these good things’’ (Canon) ; 
and through Him the Church, which is His Mystical Body (Col. 
1, 18), ever sends on High her prayers. 3. (a) On our part we 
shall seek to grow in His life of grace; hence we pray that we may 
be set free from “‘the old bondage under the yoke of sin’’ (Collect, 
Secret) ; moreover, that “the Author of our divine generation may 
Himself also be to us the giver of immortal life’’ (Postcommun- 
ion). (b) And “because He hath done wonderful things’’ (In- 
troit), we shall, with all the earth, “‘sing joyfully to God’’ (Grad- 
ual) and “‘adore the Lord’”’ (Alleluia-verse, last Gospel). 


THE FEAST OF ST. STEPHEN 

The life of Christ living in His members had an outstanding 
exemplification in St. Stephen, the first martyr,” whose name means 
the crowned and fittingly signifies his victory in Christ over the 
world. I. In him, already in the infancy of the Church and close 
to the new-born Redeemer, His promises were fulfilled (Introit, 
Epistle, Gospel). II. His “‘servant was employed in His justifica- 
tions’ (Introit) and thus resembled Him, 1, in loving his enemies, 
forgiving them, and pleading in their behalf (Collect, Commun- 
ion) ; 2, in being filled with faith and the Holy Ghost (Offertory). 
III. We, too, should resemble our Redeemer in the new life He 
brought us, hence we pray for grace to “imitate what we revere”’ 





1$ee Matth. 21, 33-39. 
*The saint is daily commemorated in the Canon of the Mass. 
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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AT CHRISTMAS 


(Collect) ; that “our devotion may render us blameless’’ (Secret) ; 
and that in consequence of having taken part in the sacrificial of- 
fering, received our Lord in holy Communion, and prayed 
“through the intercession of blessed Stephen,’’ we may be strength- 
ened with everlasting divine protection (Postcommunion) . 
THE FEAST OF ST. JOHN 

The feast of the apostle and evangelist whom Jesus loved and 
whom He entrusted with the care of His Blessed Mother also ap- 
propriately follows closely that of our Lord’s birthday. 

I. ‘‘Blessed John is greatly to be honored: (a) to him Christ 
upon the Cross entrusted His Mother, virgin to virgin’ (first 
Responsory of Matins); (b) because of his unshaken testimony 
(Alleluia-verse) of the divinity of Christ; (c) he was a just man 
(Offertory); (d) Jesus honored him, allowing him to lean on 
His breast at the Supper (Epistle); and since His disciple re- 
mained and would have died with Him, the others having fled, He 
would take him to Himself without his having to undergo death 
by violence—“‘to remain till I come’’ (Gradual, Gospel). II. As a 
teacher of the Church, “‘the Lord opened his mouth and filled 
him with the spirit of wisdom and understanding”’ (Introit). The 
marks of this spirit are, as the Epistle recounts, (a) a God-fearing 
life; (b) righteousness (also Offertory) ; (c) steadfastness in truth 
(also Alleluia-verse); (d) joy and gladness. We therefore pray 
for the Church today, ‘that enlightened by the teaching of blessed 
John ... she may attain to the everlasting gifts’’ (Collect); and 
“that we may be helped by his prayers’’ (Postcommunion). 

FEAST OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS 

I. Amid the rejoicing of Christmas-time a note of lamenta- 
tion enters the liturgy. The sorrows of Mary and Joseph on hav- 
ing been refused proper shelter, and of the Christ-child at His 
birth in pitiful surroundings, are hardly thought of in the rejoic- 
ing over the fact that a Redeemer was born to us. The “good tid- 
ings of great joy’’ are those of the supernatural order; the ‘‘lamenta- 
tion and great mourning: Rachel bewailing her children’’ (Gos- 
pel), are natural, and hence the Church compassionately dons vio- 
let vestments of near mourning and silences the Gloria and the 
Alleluia. 
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II. But joy returns on contemplating the slaying of the In- 
nocents from the heavenly in contrast to the earthly point of view. 
1. An earthly king seeks riddance from the new-born King by 
shedding the blood of many children (Gospel); the heavenly 
King secures them for his retinue: “‘the firstfruits to God and to 
the Lamb,”’ who ‘follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth’’ 
(Epistle). The children fall into and are slain by the hands of 
the enemy; but there is joy on their deliverance from the enemy 
(Gradual, Offertory) by the baptism of blood. The mothers be- 
wail their earthly loss, but Mother Church rejoices in her heavenly 
gain of saints proclaiming by their death the praises of God (In- 
troit, Collect). 2. That we come into possession of their present 
joys, we who profess our faith with our tongues now ask God 
and the Innocents to help us do so with our lives (Collect, Post- 
communion). 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE NATIVITY 


On this Sunday the liturgy proclaims the magnificence of 
God's work in effecting the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. At Matins 
the Apostle to the Nations, in his Epistle to the faithful of the 
Eternal City, places the grace of God that appeared in Christ in 
brightest light. Pope St. Leo the Great, in the second Nocturn Les- 
sons, declares himself wanting in words on trying to speak of 
“the greatness of God’s work in its breadth and height,’ which 
exceeds the power of man’s utterance, but never to “lack matter 
of praise in Him whose abundance ever outruns the power of our 
expression.”” The Mass-liturgy traces the great work of God. 

I. The beginnings of this work are sung in the Introit: 
“While all things were in deepest silence and the night had come 
to the midst of its course,» Thy almighty Word, O Lord, came 
down from heaven from Thy royal throne.’’ The Epistle corrobo- 
rates: ‘“When the fulness of the time was come, God sent His Son.” 

II. 1. The carrying out of the great work already the In- 
fant Savior had taken upon Himself: although coming as the 





1As once upon God’s command an angel of death smote all the first-born of 
the Egyptians so as to secure the delivery of the Israelites from their bondage 
(Exod. 11: 4, 12, 23, 29, 33; Wisdom 18, 11lf.), so upon the Father’s word His 
divine Son appeared upon earth, bringing life to all who would receive Him and 
delivering them from the bondage of Satan. 
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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AT CHRISTMAS 


Lord and Heir of all, He submitted to “‘tutors and governors until 
the time appointed by the Father . . . serving under the elements 
of the world . . . made under the Law’”’ (Epistle). 2. According 
to Simeon’s prophecy to Mary, He would carry it on to comple- 
tion: ““This Child is set for the fall and for the resurrection of 
many’... and thy own soul a sword shall pierce’’ (Gospel). 

3. “The Child grew and waxed strong, full of wisdom” (1b.) ; 
“He girded Himself with might’’ (Alleluia-verse) for His task. 

III. 1. The end and purpose of God’s work was that the 
Son “might redeem those under the Law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons’’ and in the Son truly call our God Father 
(Epistle). 2. We who have received this adoption in Baptism and 
once again strengthened it “‘by the effectiveness of the present Mys- 
tery’’ (Postcommunion), now pray to our Father (a) that we 
“deserve to abound in good works in the name of the Son’’ (Col- 
lect); (b) that our gifts ‘obtain the grace of a tender devotion” 
(Secret) ; that ‘‘our vices be purged away and our just desires be 
fulfilled’’ (Postcommunion).—Thus “my heart hath uttered a 
good word, I speak my works to the King’’ (Gradual) unto the 
glory of His reign (Alleluia-verse) . 

FEAST OF OuR LORD’s CIRCUMCISION 

The feast is at the same time the Octave of the Nativity and 
the second Christmas. At Matins we repeat the Invitatory of the 
feast: ““‘Unto us Christ is born: come, let us adore Him.” In the 
first Nocturn Lessons St. Paul interprets the Jewish rite of Cir- 
cumcision, and in the third, St. Ambrose shows that “‘the ceremo- 
nies of the Old Law were types of the realities in the New.” 

The Introit, Gradual, Alleluia-verse, Offertory and Com- 
munion antiphons of the Mass are the same as in the third Mass 
of Christmas day. The Station church, St. Mary’s across the Tiber, 
and the Collect and Postcommunion (from the Votive Mass of 
the Blessed Virgin) remind us that after God we owe our Savior’s 
coming to us to His Blessed Mother and ours. The name Jesus 
means Savior, and the fact that in His submission to the rite of 
purification He shed His Blood, indicates the redemptive purpose 
of His coming to live among us. 





1According to the use or abuse of His grace. 
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Although the liturgy does not concern itself with the first 
day of the civil year, we may well dedicate it in the Mass in Jesus’ 
name. The Collect and the Postcommunion prompt us to seek 
the intercession of the Blessed Mary ‘‘through whom we have been 
made worthy to receive the Author of Life.” 

FEAST OF THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS’ 

Jesus was given His Name at His Circumcision, according to 
the practice among the Jews, a practice the Church has adopted 
for her children at Baptism. 

I. All honor to this great Name! “In the Name of Jesus 
let every knee bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth, and 
under the earth’’ (Introit). (a) The sacred Name was chosen by 
God Himself and was brought down from heaven by the angel 
Gabriel (Collect, Gospel) ; (b) it was honored by Mary and Jo- 
seph; (c) by it the apostles worked miracles (Epistle); (d) St. 
Paul revered it and urged all to do likewise (Chapter at Vespers) ; 
(e) it recalls, according to its meaning—Savior—God’s love, 
mercy and goodness towards us: ““There is no other name under 
heaven given to men whereby we must be saved”’ (Epistle). 

II. Conformably, we honor, proclaim, and invoke the sacred 
Name. 1. We honor it (a) by bowing the knee (or at least the 
head), confessing “‘that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of 
the Father’ (Introit); (b) when “we give thanks to Thy holy 
Name” (Gradual); (c) on realizing the significance of the Name 
in ourselves at the holy Sacrifice (Secret). 2. We proclaim the 
great Name with heart and voice (Offertory, Communion). 3. In 
Jesus’ Name we pray to be privileged to see Him in heaven (Col- 
lect) ; and the holy Sacrifice we offer to His glory and our eternal 
blessedness (Secret). 

THE EPIPHANY OF OUR LORD 

The feast of our Lord’s Epiphany (manifestation) is the 
apex of and completes the Christmas festivities. Its popular designa- 
tion as the feast of the Three Kings should not be regarded too 
exclusively. What the Church really celebrates is our Lord’s mani- 


1The feast had its beginning in the fifteenth century when St. Bernardine 
of Siena and St. John Capistran spread the devotion to the holy Name. Luter 
the whole Franciscan Order was privileged by Pope Clement VI to celebrate the 
feast. Pope Innocent XIII, in 1721, extended it to the entire Church. 
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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AT CHRISTMAS 


festing Himself before the Gentiles as the King of kings, in con- 
tradistinction to His appearing at His birth to the Jews, thus pre- 
figuring the conversion and ennobling in Him of humanity. This 
manifestation, according to the Magnificat antiphon of the day, 
is threefold: 1, To the Gentiles—‘‘This day a star led the Magi 
to the manger’; 2, through His divine power—‘‘This day water 
was turned into wine at the marriage feast’’ (signifying the new 
and better order at hand and alluded to in the Epistle, for ‘‘this 
day is the Church joined unto the heavenly Bridegroom’’—anti- 
phon at the Benedictus) ; 3, on the part of God the Father who 
proclaimed Christ His true Son when He was “‘baptized by John 
in the Jordan.” 


On this feast-day we are the Gentiles to whom the Savior 
appeared—the wise men who have heeded the call of grace and 
have been ennobled to become the sons of God in the coming of 
the divine Son; we have seen His star, having been enlightened 
by faith, and have come to adore our King and God who made 
Himself one with us. 


I. 1. We adore ‘‘the Lord the Ruler,’”’ whose “‘Kingdom is 
in His hand, and power, and dominion’”’ (Introit). But we are not 
alone—there is the whole congregation present for Mass, and the 
whole Church: “Lift up Thy eyes round about and see; all these 
are gathered together; they are come to Thee. . . bringing gold’”’ 
... (Epistle). 2. Gold is a symbol of royalty, also of the Christ- 
King. But as a tribute to His kingship over us we bring the gold 
of love’ and offer Him our hearts, our wills, to heed His commands, 
even as the Magi who heeded His call, and ‘‘opening their treas- 
ures, they offered Him gifts’’ (Gospel). 

II. 1. We worship our God, “‘showing forth praise to the 
Lord” (Gradual) ; for our “Light is come’’ (Epistle), “‘we have 
seen His star’ (Alleluia-verse), “‘we know Him now by faith” 
(Collect). 2. Since frankincense by its offering is a symbol of 
divinity, at once also a symbol of prayer, we offer up to Him our 
thanksgivings (Gloria, Preface) for His having called us to be- 
lieve in Him. 


18ee John 14: 21, 23, 24. 
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III. 1. We bring gifts to the God-Man, the Father's 
“only-begotten Son, who showed Himself in the substance of our 
mortal nature’’—‘‘in true flesh and with a visible body like ours” 
(Preface and Communicantes). Divinity and humanity are united 
in the God-Man: ““This day the Church is joined unto the heaven- 
ly Bridegroom, for Christ hath washed away her sins in the Jor- 
dan; wise men hasten with gifts to the royal nuptials and the 
invited guests are gladdened with the water turned to wine’ (anti- 
phon at the Benedictus). 2. Our gifts are the myrrh of the trials, 
pains and sacrifices endured in the transformation from children of 
men to true sons of God. 

We offer our love and prayers and pains to our King, our 
God, our Savior; but what offering are we to make to the Father 
who sent us His divine Son? The Secret of the Mass gives the 
answer: ‘‘No longer gold, frankincense and myrrh, but He is sacri- 
ficed and received whom those same gifts signify, Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord’’—not the symbol but the reality, together 
with ourselves in Him. 

OCTAVE DAY OF THE EPIPHANY 

While the Church in her liturgy carries over parts of the 
Office and Mass of the feast of Epiphany to this day, thus contin- 
uing to celebrate the appearance of Him whom “all kings of the 
earth shall adore and all the nations serve’ (Offertory), today we 
also commemorate that appearance of Jesus which comes very close 
to us—His Baptism at the hands of His forerunner, St. John. In 
the second Nocturn Lessons St. Gregory Nazianzen says: ‘‘John 
is baptizing, and Jesus comes, making him holy who is baptizing 
Him; but above all, to bury the old Adam in the waters. .. . As 
He was flesh and spirit, so also the succession of holiness should 
be engendered in all who should ever be baptized by water and 
the Holy Ghost.’’ That holiness of grace has been transmitted to 
us at our Baptism. 

On taking part in the holy Sacrifice, still commemorating the 
manifestation of our King and God and Savior to the nations, we 
now gratefully rejoice in the good things He brought with Him 
on making Himself known to us. 1. With St. John the Baptist we 
“behold the Lamb of God, Him who takes away the sins of the 
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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AT CHRISTMAS 


world. . . . He it is who baptizes in the Holy Ghost’’ (Gospel). 
Through our Redeemer’s coming and His work having been ap- 
plied to us, we have been baptized, have been reborn through and 
in Him as children of our heavenly Father, our sins have been 
taken away, we have received the divine life of grace, and have be- 
come co-heirs with Him of the everlasting life of glory. 2. Since 
our life in Him is to grow to full stature, we now pray to our 
Father for the right disposition of mind and heart, so “‘that we 
may be interiorly reformed by Him whom we recognize to have 
been outwardly like ourselves’’ (Collect). 3. To the holy Sacrifice 
we add our own offerings, fruits gained by working with grace in 
and with Him; and together with all His faithful we humbly be- 
seech our Father that “‘because of the manifestation’’ of His Son 
made Man, who is “the Author of our gifts, He mercifully receive 
them’’ from His hands (Secret). 4. Since our Father has willed 
“that we partake of the Mystery’’ (the present commemorative 
Sacrifice-oblation and Sacrifice-banquet), we now ask Him to 
grant that we ‘‘comprehend it in His heavenly light with a pure 
mind and receive it with becoming affection’’ (Postcommunion). 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 

In our Lord’s infancy, angels spoke for Him announcing His 
birth; a star made known His arrival to the Gentiles; at His bap- 
tism God the Father proclaimed Him as His divine Son, and the 
Holy Ghost appeared in testimony in the form of a dove. But 
now the liturgy begins to represent the God-Man speaking for 
Himself by word and act. With the working of His first miracle 
at the wedding of Cana He began to manifest His divinity, to 
demonstrate that His words and deeds are the eternal truth. 

I. 1. On really taking part in the liturgy of the Mass, we 
joyfully acclaim the praises of our Lord and God at the outset 
(Introit). 2. In the Mass of the Catechumens, or prayer and in- 
struction part, (a) we pray for ‘‘peace for our times’’ (Collect). 
The Prince of Peace is come to break down the barrier of enmity 
between God and man,” and only in Him can existing discords 
between men and nations be lastingly overcome. (b) We learn 





1See Ephesians 2, 12-22; also the first of the three prayers preceding holy 
Communion. 
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of the ‘‘different gifts according to the grace given us’’ (Epistle), 
who are the members of Christ; for “‘we, being many, are one body 
in Christ, and everyone members one of another, in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.’” (c) In the miracle of changing water into wine (Gos- 
pel), Christ not only showed forth His divinity, but prefigured 
His changing the substance of bread and wine into that of His 
Body and Blood; the wine, moreover, was significant of a new 
and better order of things; and the wedding was a figure of the 
union of Christ with His Church and of Himself as the Bride- 
groom of our soul. 

II. The Mass of the Faithful is a realization of what is 
indicated, alluded to, and prayed for in the preceding part. 1. The 
Offertory has the words of the Psalmist: ‘Come and hear . 
and I will tell you what great things the Lord hath done for my 
soul.’’ Presently we pray to God, who created, ennobled, and now 
wonderfully renews us, to grant “‘that by the mystical union of 
this water and wine we may be made partakers of His divinity 
who vouchsafed to become partaker of our humanity’’ (Deus qui 
humanae). 2. Since all barriers inimical to the union are to be 
removed, we beseech God further to sanctify our gifts and ‘‘cleanse 
us from the stains of our sins’ (Secret). At the Consecration 
Christ renews His Sacrifice ‘“‘for the remission of sins.’’ 3. The 
Communion antiphon repeats the words of the steward to the 
bridegroom: ‘“Thou hast kept the good wine until now.” In holy 
Communion we receive the proper nourishment for our souls; but 
much more takes place—the union of divinity and humanity is 
again renewed in us, and God’s plan of Redemption to reestablish 
the union begun with our Baptism is now once more consum- 
mated. 4. Our final prayer, after our Communion with God in 
Christ Jesus, is for growth and fruitfulness, for we have been 
‘‘quickened by the divine sacraments’’ (Postcommunion), to realize 
His kingdom on earth according to the “‘diversity of gifts’ of 
vocation and grace. 

REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 





i1Bpistle of the preceding Sunday of which the present is a continuation. 
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WHY DO WE DO IT? 
A LETTER WRITTEN TO AN INTIMATE CLERICAL FRIEND 


Y DEAR N., 

It did my heart good to get a letter addressed 
in your familiar script, and to hear of your experi- 
ences. What you said about our mutual friend re- 
minds me of a recent experience of my own. Father 

B. paid me an unexpected visit on his return from the East, where 
he had seen a good deal of Tom. So I asked how Tom had been 
getting along, and especially what the reactions had been to Tom’s 
ardent championing of the Liturgical Movement. And what do 
you think? The main reaction, according to B., was this: People 
listened in a fairly receptive mood to Tom, even to his apostolic 
harangues; but they invariably came back to one and the same 
point. “It’s all well and good—but just watch him when he says 
Mass.” 

There you have it! I know the case is not an isolated one, 
and I'd be very thankful to you if you could answer me this one 
question: ‘““Why do we do it?’’ Don’t we ever think of what is 
really at stake? 

I’ve been travelling about a bit in the past months, The 
interest in the Liturgical Movement has surely grown very much. 
More than that, it is now properly recognized as part and parcel 
of the Catholic revival that is such an outstanding feature of pres- 
ent history, and it is recognized in many places for just what it 
really is—the basic factor of inspiration for any real flourishing 
of a Catholic revival. The apostle of the Liturgical Movement is 
no longer looked upon as a mere faddist, as an esthete of some 
kind, as a man with a peculiar personal quirk. Yet all of us who 
are interested in the liturgical apostolate are being looked at more 
than ever—don’t fool yourself about that. 

Just because there has been such a happy growth in public 
opinion on the Liturgical Movement, our responsibility is now 
all the greater. And O me miserum! What do I see when I do some 
looking about of my own? I have had more than the average con- 
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tact with priest-apostles of the Liturgical Movement, and I am 
sure that over fifty per cent of them are in Tom’s class. That is a 
high compliment to their zeal, their unselfish devotion, their humil- 
ity, etc., but it does not put any stamp of approval on the way 
in which they do some things. Unfortunately, one cannot look into 
a. mirror while saying Mass. No! I’m not thinking of the others, 
but of myself. No one has ever told me how I look while saying 
Mass—but I am afraid that I am in a class with the rest. If with 
all their earnest piety and zeal for the cause, they can give scandal 
in saying Mass, what guarantee is there for the rest of us? Nemo 
judex in causa sua. It’s quite a puzzle to me at times. 

I wonder if your experiences tally with mine. Do let me 
know at length when you have the leisure—even if your epistle 
will be as long as this one is threatening to be. 

I do not mean that our liturgical apostles really say Mass 
wretchedly as far as rubrical decorum goes. But then every one of 
us is on a pedestal, whether he likes it or not, the moment he tries 
to promote the liturgical apostolate. And so the slightest indignity 
of an exterior type will be noticed in us, where real atrocities in 
others might be considered quite usual (though wrongly so). It is 
a queer world. 

I suppose I had better become a bit specific soon, else you will 
be “‘razzing’’ me when you answer. Well, take the genufiection. 
You've seen the hasty or the incomplete thing it may get to be— 
even horrible at times. I’m not referring to such manifest impropri- 
eties. But you must also have seen the kind of genuflection that 
starts with perfect dignity and descends with edifying solemnity, 
and then reverses as if the knee had pressed upon an upturned 
thumb tack. Or the very proper and dignified genuflection, even at 
the Consecration, that surprises you by going only half way down 
to the floor and then reversing with the same proper decorum. I 
am not sure, however, whether either of these types is any worse 
than the kind that seemingly has to allow for private devotion 
between the downward and the upward strokes. To my mind 
the latter is an unwarranted interruption, on a small scale, of the 
progress of the liturgical action—something like the pause made by 
some priests after communicating the Chalice, although the rubrics 
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WHY DO WE DO IT? 


are very specific in their difference between the actions after con- 
suming the Host and after consuming the precious Blood. On the 
other hand the thumb tack type of genuflection always reminds 
me of the manner of singing chant in which the highest note in an 
upward phrase gets a special punch just because it is the highest 
note. 

You've also seen the very stately swing and grand sweep 
with which the turn is made at the Dominus vobiscum, or the 
return from side to center after the Introit or the Epistle. At all 
events they are well meant—and I am not saying this merely 
because it happens to be one of the things at which I do catch 
myself more often than my pride would like. 

There is another gesture that is certainly a needless flourish 
and an interpolation. I am referring to the start some priests must 
take before they give the blessing at Mass—the kind that seems 
to use up all energy before the actual blessing is given in a rather 
gingerly style. There is a real flourish—if one can use the term— 
prescribed by the rubrics. That is the upward curved sweep with 
both hands while still facing the altar. But this rubrical flourish 
should end with hands folded at the breast, from which the real 
blessing should then be given to the people with an ample tracing 
of the cross. Instead of this, you must have seen the interpolated 
flourish of the right hand, which, after the facing of the people, 
takes in half of the right hemisphere of the globe, and then peters 
out in a rather insignificant tracing of the most august sign of the 
cross. The people have a perfect right to look to the externals as 
the expression of the internal, and I sometimes wonder just how 
much blessed they feel after such a performance of the priestly 
“‘benedicat vos’’ at Mass. 

There is one more point that I have to get off my chest— 
the signs of the cross traced over the consecrated Species. These 
are not true blessings, but nevertheless they are most significant 
gestures made over the sacramental Christ at the very moment of 
the enactment of the mystical Passion, at the moment that is most 
replete with true awe! Yet, here above all, many of us liturgical 
apostles (God save the mark!) must confess “‘mea culpa.’’ Instead 
of being awful in the proper sense of the term, it is awful in the 
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vulgar sense. I am not referring to those monstrosities that have 
at times been described as awkward fly-chasing, but to the well- 
meant gestures of those who consciously speak up for things litur- 
gical. I would call ever so many of those gestures a literal throwing 
of the sign of the cross at the consecrated Oblata, only that the 
sign of the cross is indistinguishable. Couldn’t someone put up a 
good argument for the stand that it is better for the faithful to 
pray their own favorite prayers of petition at this time, than for 
them to try to follow the priest with mind and eye and witness 
the spectacle of most sincere and holy priests making hasty mechan- 
ical and indistinguishable gestures over the sacred Species instead 
of deliberate and dignified signs of the cross? And it is just we who 
open our mouths most frequently to denounce the way in which 
the layfolk make their signs of the cross when entering the church! 

The whole thing is distressing, to say the least. The rubrics 
say digne, attente, ac devote. It is well that we stress the attente 
and the devote; but that gives us no excuse for neglecting the digne. 
It is through the digne alone that the attente and devote can 
preach their sermon to the people as they should in all liturgical 
functions. 

But here I am—getting all excited! I cannot help it when 
the question comes to me: Just why do we do it? I am sure I do 
not know the answer. 

Is it because of the tradition in which we have all been 
steeped? Or is it the result of our nervous American life? Or some 
kind of tension resulting from pressing duties and responsibilities 
that somehow weigh upon our minds more than our responsibility 
in offering the holy Sacrifice in a visibly becoming manner? Or 
is it natural to neglect the rubrical aspects when one is intent on 
better appreciation of the internal and spiritual content of the 
sublime Sacrifice? 

Of course, the external execution does not affect the internal 
reality, ordinarily, but that is surely no excuse for our being as 
negligent as we are about proper execution of the externals. Nor 
do I believe that we should laugh at the idea of possible scandal. 
For me it is a case where even the most patent scandalum pusil- 
lorum must be avoided. 
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Well, I’ve unburdened myself. If you have been patient 
enough with me to get as far as this, then let me invite you to take 
your turn at me. And if the Editor of ORATE FRATRES, who just 
caught me writing and asked for a copy, gets the idea of publishing 
this, then it will be all the more a duty of friendship on your part 
to correct whatever false views I have expressed here and to undo 
any harm I may have done by occasion of writing you this letter. 

Yours for the liturgy of the Church, 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


St, John’s Abbey 











THE SACRAMENTARY OF CARDINAL SCHUSTER 


NOWEVER much the political and economic conditions 
of peoples and nations may change, the Liturgical 
Movement continues on its way, unerringly and un- 
perturbed. Whatever proportions world crises may 
attain, steadily and surely the Liturgical Revival 
grows and spreads. For it aims precisely at the spiritual re-forming 
of all baptized faithful, hence also of the faithful in times of dis- 
tress and transition. Little wonder, then, that of late years more 
and more liturgical organizations and congresses, liturgical maga- 
zines and other literary productions have been making their ap- 
pearance in the Catholic world. 





It is a most significant sign of the times that lately a large, 
basic, voluminous liturgical work has appeared in the four leading 
languages of the Occident. The extensive “historical and liturgical 
notes on the Roman Missal”’ by Cardinal Schuster, archbishop of 
Milan, entitled The Sacramentary, may now be had in Italian, 
English," German and French. And it is indeed a long time ago 
since a similarly enthusiastic reception has been accorded to a 
monumental work dedicated to religious culture. 


But where does The Sacramentary of Cardinal Schuster find 
its readers? Among those serious-minded friends of the liturgy in 
all Christian lands, whose hearts have been touched by the call 
which Pius XI issued on Christmas, 1928: ‘Daily the liturgy 
must be more zealously fostered.’”’ Everywhere a single question 
occupies their minds: ‘“‘How can and ought the active participation 
in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass best be furthered?”” And in the 
aforementioned life-work of Cardinal Schuster is found history’s 
answer; it has proved to be the directive, constructive awakener 
of liturgical spirit and action, the firmly established and sheer in- 
exhaustible incentive for centralized liturgical action, both for 
today and for the future. Is it to be marvelled at, then, if the 
friends of the liturgy in all countries rally around this work on 
the liturgy and around the leading personality of its author, Car- 





1Benziger Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
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SACRAMENTARY OF CARDINAL SCHUSTER 


dinal Schuster—there where they find so much support and so 
many enduring incentives for the pressing tasks of liturgical action? 

We are only at the beginning of the liturgical renewal and 
transformation. This was recently shown at the great German 
Katholikentag at Vienna and the thought was repeatedly expressed 
there in unmistakable terms—yes, just at this mighty Katholiken- 
tag, which of a Sunday morning found it possible to unite litur- 
gically a crowd of a quarter million with the Papal Legate in the 
great Sacrifice, and most satisfactorily, too. But we are only begin- 
ning; the great mass of the laity is just starting to become litur- 
gically active, or rather, to become more actively united to the 
clergy. At any rate, everywhere there is advance, promising and 
thorough: the clear reveille of the last three Popes for a liturgical 
renewal is being heeded and obeyed. The awakening and the 
progress out of the hitherto too narrow, too one-sided liturgical 
thought, and away from the accustomed liturgical practices in 
which active popular participation was lacking will constitute an 
actual and difficult problem for a long time to come, apparently 
for several decades. To meet this pressing need and difficult situa- 
tion, the above-named work of Cardinal Schuster has again and 
again proved of greatest assistance. It shows us with complete 
trustworthiness the liturgical praxis of past centuries, when the 
faithful were in close union with the celebrating clergy, when the 
sum total of liturgical services formed a complete, harmonious 
whole. The Sacramentary of Cardinal Schuster of set purpose tries 
to discover to us the spiritual blossoming and flowering during 
those centuries in which the administration of the sacraments was 
most closely bound up with the great sacrament of the Mass, and 
in which the sacramentals, likewise, were copiously employed by 
all the faithful. Such renewed attention to the sacraments and the 
sacramentals in a manner fully suited to the times is, after all, an 
important goal of the entire liturgical renaissance. 

To illustrate the above, we shall adduce a characteristic ex- 
ample from Cardinal Schuster’s work. It has reference to the former 
significant, active participation in the Action of the Sacrifice itself, 
immediately before the Pater noster—those few minutes during 
which all who assist at Mass, for example on Sundays and feast- 
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days, should contribute their fullest attention, their best thoughts, 
words and actions. It is well known that in early times there was 
only one elevation of the consecrated Species, namely the slight 
elevation that takes place at this part of the Sacrifice. (The major 
elevation at the Consecration, customary today, was only gradually 
introduced into the Roman rite since the twelfth century as a pro- 
test against heresies; even now it is not found in the Oriental 
rites.) At this lesser elevation the faithful and their representatives 
did not remain inactive; they were fully active thereat in order to 
renew the dedication of their lives for the day and for the entire 
week. For there then took place a ceremony in which the faithful, 
by means of sacramentals, were actively and directly united with 
this, the climax of the Eucharistic celebration. Unfortunately, this 
ceremony was gradually lost sight of since the Middle Ages, and 
the text accompanying it is falsely interpreted until this very day 
in most of the current explantions of the Mass. I refer, of course, 
to the ceremony of the blessing, ““Per quem—-Through whom, O 
Lord, Thou dost always create, sanctify, quicken, bless, and give 
us these good things.” 
Says Cardinal Schuster in explanation: 


However suggestive the doxology of the anaphora may be, and however 
much it may hide a deep theological meaning, even if we have to admit that the 
connection per quem conceals in a somewhat artificial manner the fact that there 
is little or no relation between the doxology and the ending of the prayer of 
intercession—ttwo consecutive endings—there is, nevertheless, a treacherous haec 
omnia which, passed over unnoticed down to the last compiler of the Canon, 
has done him a bad turn and brought to light his deceptive acts. This haec omnia 
creas, sanctificas, vivificas, benedicis et praestas nobis has nothing to do with 
the sacred eucharistic Species to which, moreover, it would hardly be feasible to 
allude again in so abrupt a manner, but refers to the fresh produce of the earth, 
to the oil for the sick and to the other firstfruits which had just been presented 
on the altar in order to receive the blessing of the priest. Only of these can it be 
said, All these things dost thou create, hallow, quicken, bless and bestow upon us, 
language which would be, at the least, strange and incomprehensible if it were 
meant to be applied to the Blessed Sacrament. This place, reserved in the eucharis- 
tic anaphora to the various blessings—including the nuptial benediction—was 
most appropriate, and served to emphasize the deep sense of unity which anciently 
pervaded the liturgy, when the Sacrifice of the Altar was the central point of 
Christian worship, with which all other rites were connected and from which 
they all took their rise as from an overflowing source of grace. The priest in- 
voked the blessing of the Holy Ghost upon the sacred gifts, that as many as 
partook of them might be filled omni benedictione coelesti et gratia, and it was 
here that in certain circumstances a parenthesis, as it were, occurred in the Canon 
and the different blessings were bestowed which are mentioned in the ancient 
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SACRAMENTARY OF CARDINAL SCHUSTER 


sacramentaries. It would seem that the blessing of the oil for the sick, re- 
stricted later to the Chrismal Mass of Holy Thursday only, was formerly quite 
commonly bestowed. . . . The velatio nuptialis cannot have been less frequent, 
its place today being before the fraction of the sacred Mysteries.” 

From quotations such as this the readers of Cardinal Schus- 
ter’s monumental work may gather how ardent is the striving 
towards a renewed, correct understanding and cultivation of the 
liturgy that breathes in its pages. This is but one from among very 
numerous passages of like character. From this book can and will 
arise a common, uniform basis, or program, for a renewed liturgical 
sense, re-orientation, experience, especially since it is so much in 
accord with the practical needs of the Church. 

In connection with the above-mentioned blessing, it may be 
of interest to note that similar practices have been revived in sev- 
eral places during the past few years. In small liturgically-minded 
congregations, suitable objects and gifts are laid upon a table 
close to the altar at the Offertory, where they remain until before 
the communion of the priest or until the end of the Mass, and 
thus the celebrating priest can include them according to the 
original meaning of the early Church in her blessing for “‘haec 
omnia—all these gifts.” In other cases, those assisting at Mass 
bring with them objects in closed packages or baskets, and retain 
them with the intention of having them receive the full blessing. 
To them also the priest can most suitably apply the aforemen- 
tioned words of blessing after the Consecration. Care must be had, 
of course, that nothing be done except with proper ecclesiastical 
approbation and supervision, with due moderation and edifying 
orderliness. 

Similar important explanations of actual interest, suggestions 
and problems are found very abundantly in Cardinal Schuster’s 
Sacramentary. Most valuable conclusions as to the history and the 
spirit of clerico-liturgical activity may be deduced therefrom. Thus 
this monumental work should for a long time to come serve as the 
international basis for questions relating to the Liturgical Revival. 

F, A. SCHALLER 

Klosterneuburg, Austria 


The Sacramentary, I, p. 302 f. 
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ONE FAITH 


T IS not to be disputed that a community of persons 
constantly engaged in the serious business of praising 
God exercises a peculiar fascination over the minds 
of those who engage themselves but infrequently in 
that task, or who regard it as quite superfluous. A 

monastery, for example, has such an allurement for those outside 
the Church who have freed themselves from the silly notion that 
one must expect only sinister evil in such an establishment. They 
cannot understand, of course, that a man should leave what are 
regarded as the highly desirable pleasures of the world and dedicate 
himself to the work of praising God, simply because he finds it 
necessary that God be praised. Their failure to understand the 
reason for a monastery comes from the circumstance that they do 
not understand the necessity of praise. To us who comprehend 
that, the existence of monasteries is a most evident and logical 
conclusion. 

Such was perhaps the fascination which those early Christian 
communities exercised over the minds of their contemporaries. That 
a group of people should be serious about the business of praising 
God, according as God designed, was to the pagans a riddle, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the worshippers gained nothing 
palpable from their activity except persecution and perhaps the 
pain of death. 

Even to those who are in the Faith there comes at times an 
overwhelming consciousness of the marvellous unity of the Church- 
praising. They suddenly realize they are members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ and that their relation to distant peoples, who 
live in monasteries and out of monasteries in any part of the world 
you may mention, is astonishingly close. One frequently experi- 
ences such a feeling when travelling and it almost invariably comes 
to the visitor in Rome. 

One morning such a visitor sat reading his Office in St. 
Peter’s. It was but a few days after that magrfificent basilica had 
echoed with the voices of thousands crying “‘Hail’’ to Don Bosco 
canonized. He looked up from his Breviary to see an Eastern 
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princess—she must have been at least a princess—being conducted 
through the first church of the world. She was dressed in native 
costume—a deep crimson robe, worked with gold, wrapped around 
and about her slender figure in ascending spirals until it fell over 
her black hair like a Sister’s veil. Accompanied by one who might 
have been her father or uncle, she walked majestically beneath 
Michaelangelo’s dome looking briefly as her companion spoke to 
her in explanation. As a matter of fact she was the only one look- 
ing at St. Peter’s, though the place was thronged with visitors. 
Everyone else was looking at her, including the priest who had 
quite lost his place in the Office. 

She seemed, or affected to seem, quite unconscious of so many 
rude eyes. One could not help thinking there was much pride and 
not a little disdain in her carriage. But as the two were passing an 
altar where Mass was being celebrated, the bell rang for the Con- 
secration. Immediately she turned and knelt upon the pavement 
which was dirty and dusty from the Sunday’s celebration. Every- 
one gasped at her disregard for that gorgeous dress. The priest 
thought, ‘‘My heavens! She is a Catholic. This strange, magnificent 
personage out of the mysterious East has the faith of an American 
school girl.’” And afterwards he seemed to understand better what 
“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism,’’ means. 

Something like that must have been in the mind of the 
American school girl who wrote the letter. It was found among 
hundreds of others sent from America to Germany in appreciation 
of a broadcast on Christmas Eve. Most of them said about the 
usual thing. The broadcast was clear, they enjoyed it, were very 
much impressed, and such like. But this letter stood out from the 
the others like a poppy in a field of daisies. As an expression of what 
it means to be a member of the Body of Christ, it is, in its burning 
simplicity, again like a poppy. But it must not be spoiled by com- 


mentary. Oak Park, Illinois, U. S. A. 
January 10, 1934 

Benedictine Fathers, 
Benedictine Abbey, 
Beuron, Germany. 
Dear Reverend Fathers, 

We are a family of six children, three brothers and three sisters, our 
parents having died several years ago. Grouped about the radio Christmas Eve, 
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we listened to the broadcast of the beautiful inspiring chant of your monks. As 
your voices were raised in praise to the new-born King, we united in spirit with 
you, and we were thrilled by the knowledge that you, who so fervently praised 
Him, and we, who were privileged to listen to you, both belong to that strug- 
gling body, the Church Militant. 


One of us, who had put a Christmas cake in the oven before the broad- 
cast began, was so lost in recollection that she didn’t think of the poor cake 
until half an hour after the broadcast had ended. A ruined cake at any other 
time would have brought her close to tears, but so strong was the feeling of joy 
which the chanting of the monks and the little talk of the priest engendered, that 
she actually laughed at the wretched cake. 

May God keep all of us close to Him. May you be privileged to render 
Him much worship and praise. In the name of each of my brothers and sisters, 
I thank you for an experience which we look back upon with gratitude, and the 
renewal of which we shall anticipate as the next Christmas season nears. 


PAUL BUSSARD 


St. Paul, Minn. 





The recitation of the rosary, morning prayers, acts 
of faith, and the singing of hymns, are commendable 
exercises of piety, but much better is it if the faithful 
sing and unite their voices to that of the minister and of 
the priest. Let us not be exclusivists; but, nevertheless, 
let us be convinced of the fact that the more actively and 
the more consciously the faithful partictpate in the litur- 
gical functions, the more will they progress in their spir- 
itual formation.—CARDINAL MINORETTI, ARCHBISHOP 
OF GENOA. 
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CONCERNING THE ORIGINS OF POPULAR 
DEVOTIONS 


(Concluded) 


HE most lasting form of venerating the martyrs, if 
ony not at first the most popular, was the institution of 
; special feast days, at which the liturgical solemnities 
’ { connected with Mass and Office came finally to be 
regarded as the best and greatest tribute that could 
be paid them, the most efficacious means of obtaining their fa- 
vorable intercession. Following the admirable study of festal cult 
in general given by Msgr. Duchesne, it is possible to trace the 
development of this important phase of Catholic piety from its 
earliest beginnings." And when we see that it received its greatest 
impetus, became widespread and firmly established during the 
fourth century, despite the many popular non-liturgical observanc- 
es then flourishing, we see again a reason for believing in the es- 
sentially solid and truly Catholic character (appearances to the 
contrary notwithstanding) of the devotion to the saints that 
flowered in that period. Obviously, of course, the feasts of the 
saints in the calendar, as we have it, were established much later 
than the time in question. Only those of our Lord, the apostles, 
St. Michael, John the Baptist, and some Old Testament figures 
were kept (1.e., officially and generally) earlier than the sixth cen- 
tury. As already noted earlier in this study, the martyrs’ feasts 
claim an antiquity at least two hundred years greater than those 
of our Lady, of most of the bishops, ascetics, and virgins, and 
even of those known locally for great holiness who died during the 
great fourth-century wave of enthusiasm for the martyr-heroes. 








The earliest martyr-feast on record is the anniversary of St. 
Polycarp, kept at Smyrna in the second century.” In the third 
century there is evidence of anniversaries observed by the individ- 
ual communities of the cities to which the martyr belonged or 





1Cf. in particular op. cit., p. 272 ff. 
*Leclerque, op. cit., p. 2430. 
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near which he had suffered, but their number is insignificant, and 
the feasts purely local in character. It is interesting to note that 
there is no evidence of anniversaries being kept’ at Rome of even 
the best known martyrs before the end of the third century. The 
epitaphs in fact do not mention (anterior to the third century) the 
date of their death. Moreover, such second-century martyrs as Sts. 
Telesphorus and Justin were not even inscribed in the Roman ec- 
clesiastical calendars of the fourth century. 

But by the middle of the fourth century there is to be noted 
a distinct widening of the practice hitherto purely local. Greater 
numbers of churches begin to celebrate feasts already kept in the 
martyrs’ home localities, because of the growing fame of their 
miracles, the organization and consolidation of ecclesiastical dis- 
tricts, and the reciprocal adoption of various customs and tradi- 
tions. The final result seems to have been a desire to dedicate each 
day of the year to some martyr.’ This led to the composition of 
special calendars, not only for the individual churches, as hitherto, 
but especially for larger districts. The earliest known example is 
the “‘Depositio Martyrum,”’ a Roman document of the fourth cen- 
tury. In it are found, besides the usual notices of the death-days 
of local bishops and founders of churches, a number of Roman 
third-century martyrs, with the significant addition of two African 
feasts: those of St. Cyprian, and Sts. Perpetua and Felicitas. The 
next oldest sample that has come down to us is the Syrian 
Martyrology of circa 410 A. D., which shows the conclusion of a 
process of bringing together and making universal for all the com- 
munities of the region feasts formerly local. In it are listed the 
feasts of all the churches of Nicomedia, Antioch, Alexandria, and 
some lesser oriental centers; and mention is made of some Western 
feasts as ‘‘observed in the West.’’ Around the same time appeared 
the Martyrology of Carthage, setting in order the usage of all 
African churches. It includes some Roman martyrs, and one sole 
oriental: St. Euphemia. The next that has come down to us is the 


13. e., liturgically, as special feasts. 


‘Martyrologium Hieronymianum: “Quod omni die explicans missas, corum 
martyrum quorum natalicia essent, plurimorum nomina memoraret.” See the 
further explanation given by St. Jerome (Acta Sanctorum, Nov., 11, 82): “Quoniam 
omni die sacrificium Deo offerrentes, corum nomina meminisse studetis, qui die 
ipso quo offertur sacrificium ... victores diaboli ad regem pervenerint Christum.” 
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ORIGINS OF POPULAR DEVOTIONS 


so-called Martyrologium Hieronymianum, which came into use in 
north Italy after 520 A. D., and appears to be the first effort to 
unite all the feasts of both East and West, using as its sources the 
three above-mentioned calendars. In course of time this seems to 
have been universally adopted. 


Yet despite this gradual fixation and adoption of liturgical 
cult, its actual observance remained for a long time distinctly pop- 
ular in character. There is often a note of greater festivity, for in- 
stance, connected with the keeping of martyr-feasts than that 
shown on other days more important liturgically. Often, too, it 
was left to the particular preference of the individual bishop to 
select the feast to be observed on days when several anniversaries 
occurred simultaneously, as well as to decide concerning the degree 
of pomp with which this feast would be kept. Often a mere com- 
memoration would have to suffice, so attached were the faithful 
to some local tradition or saint. Thus St. Augustine once had to 
rebuke his flock for taking too small notice of the (Roman) feast 
of St. Lawrence.* Yet on another occasion, he himself is led away 
from observing the feast of the day!’ But quite the opposite occurs 
when the feast of some popular or local martyr is kept. All work 
is given up for the day; and if the church is outside the walls 
of the town, the citizens flock thither “‘like swarms of bees’’; if 
within, the farmers follow suit. Neither rain nor cold can dampen 
their spirits.* Pilgrims come from great distances, as on the feast 
of St. Hippolyte in Rome, when the capitol was crowded with 
Christians from Samnium, Etruria, Campania, and even from 
Nola. And in return, the feast of St. Felix,‘ at the latter place, 
found pilgrims from Rome attending. 





1Beati Laurentii illustre martyrium est, sed Remae, non hic; tantam enim 
yieeo vestram paucitatem. Sed pauci audite pauca.” (Serm. 303. Migne P. L. 38, 


Diem quidem solemnem martyris celebramus, sed major est causa omnium 
quam tantum modo martyrum;” and he continues with a long sermon de Baptismo 


parvulorum! (Serm. 294.) 
*Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, De Sancto Theodoro (Migne P. G. 46, 735). 


‘Paulinus, Carm. 26 387: “Cerni et tos peregrino a litore vectos” who 
testify that Sé. ‘Felix had saved them from shipwreck on the way (to Nola); and 
Prudentius refe®s to the Roman feast of St. Hippolyte thus: “Vix capiunt 
— gatdia campi, haeret et in magnis densa cohors spatiis” (Perist. XI, 
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In such celebrations the whole pomp of the liturgy was 
brought into play. Neighboring bishops were invited to attend, 
the church was strewn with flowers and wreaths, and decorated 
with thousands of candles and lamps.’ Usually the festivity began 
on the preceding night, and consisted of the singing of psalms 
and antiphons’ (introduced into the West by St. Ambrose). 
Abuses, however, sometimes accompanied these nocturnal festiv- 
ities.” In the morning, the celebration generally took the following 
order: singing of psalms by all, then a reading of relevant scriptural 
passages by the lector, reading of a short history of the martyr 
(Acta) together with the /rbelli, a panegyric, and then the “Missa 
Fidelium.’”’ Many churches, however, particularly at Rome itself,‘ 
refrained from reading the often extravagant or spurious Acta; 
while in the Gelasian Sacramentary they are expressly forbidden 
to be read during Mass, but allowed during the Vigil devotions. 


CONCLUSION 


Other details illustrating the development of the cult of 
martyrs could be supplied from the vast amount of evidence gath- 
ered by Lucius et al., but limits of space require us to be content 
with this mere general outline. A complete study should embrace 
also the origin and development of the veneration of non-martyr 


1Cf. Paulinus, Carm. 14, 113: “Martryis ad tumulum debes et terra coronas, 

Aurea nunc niveis ornantur limina velis, clara coronantur altaria densis lychnis, 

a ceratis adolentur odora papyris. Nocte dieque micant, sic nox splendore 
el fulget.”’ 


*Paulinus, De Mirac. Genesii (Migne P. L. 50 1273): “Splendor festivitatis 
collucente urbe tota, omnem pepulerat noctis horrorem.” And Carm. 23, 111: 
“Nostis eum morem, quo jejunare solemus ante diem et sero, libatis vespere sacris, 
quisque suas remeare domos. Tunc ergo solutis coetibus a templo domini, post- 
quam data fessis corporibus requies sumpta dape, coepimus hymnos exultare Deo, 
et psalmis producere noctem.” 


*Augustine, Serm. 311 (Migne P. L. 38, 1415): “Aliquando ante annos, non ita 
multos, etiam istum locum (martyrium Cypriani) invaserat pestilentia et petul- 
antia saltatorum. Per totam noctem cantabantur hic nefaria, at cantantibus sal- 
tabatur. Quando voluit dominus, per sanctum patrem nostrum episcopum vestrum, 
ex quo hic coeperunt sanctae vigiliae celebrari, illa pestis aliquantulum reluctante, 
postea cessit diligentiae, erubuit sapientiae.” And the Synod of Elvira, 306 A. D. 
(Can. 35, Hefele I, 170): “Placuit prohiberi, ne f i in iterio pervigilent, 
eo quod saepe sub obtentu orationis latenter scelera committunt.” And Jerome, 
Epist. 107, 9 ad Laetam (Migne P. L. 21, 875): “Vigiliarum dies et solemnes 
Ppernoctationes sic virguncula nostra celebret, ut ne transverso quidem ungue a 
matre discedat.” 


*Decr. Gelasii III 4 (Thiel, Epist. Rom Pont. I, 458): “Sed tieo (i e., gesta 
martyrum) secundum antiquam consuetudinem singulari cautela i@ sancta Romana 
ecclesia (intra divina officia) nen leguntur, quia et eorum q@ conscripserunt 
nomina penitus ignorantur, et ab infidelibus vel idiotis superfiug aut minus apta 
esse putantur.” 
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saints, but here it must suffice simply to mention that the latter 
grew out of and generally pursued the same evolution as the cult 
of martyrs. Summing up, it should be evident that (1) the cult 
of martyrs was closely associated with the Christian desire to honor 
and remain in close spiritual touch with the heroic dead; and al- 
though (2) this desire often trespassed the limits of sobriety, was 
carried to great extremes of sentimentality, laid itself open to the 
commission of abuses, (3) it never as a whole and in its essential 
elements was contrary to orthodox Catholic dogma.” And if the 
attitude of the Church regarding it was on the whole one of 
indulgent toleration, this is to be explained both by the fact 
that the circumstances of the times required it, and also because 
she could afford to rely, so to speak, upon the sound sense and 
learning and fearlessness of her pastors and bishops rightly to 
control and direct the spiritual enthusiasms of her children. That 
she was justified in this attitude is proved by the sequel, for eventu- 
ally the stream of popular piety became so purified and refined that 
it could be assimilated into the great ocean of her official liturgical 
prayer—the prayer of Christ Himself. 

The clerical readers of this sketch will no doubt have already 
drawn the obvious conclusion, that a very definite and very im- 
portant duty is incumbent upon them in relation to the manifesta- 
tions of private devotion and piety on the part of the souls com- 
mitted to their charge. There can be no question, both in the 
light of tradition and of dogma, of the fact that /iturgy—or at 
least its central core, the Mass—must occupy the first place as a 
prayer in the minds and hearts of all Catholics. It must today, just 
as in the first or in the fourth or in the twelfth century, be con- 
sidered as the very best and most certain means of associating our- 
selves with the citizens of heaven, of giving them due honor, of 





28t. Augustine in several places well sums up the true Christian attitude 
regarding devotion to the martyrs. E. g. Serm. 273, 7 (Migne P. L. 38, 1251): 
“Non eis templa, non eis altaria, non sacrificia exhibemus. Non eis sacerdotes 
offerunt, absit; Deo praestantur. Etiam apud memorias sanctorum martyrum cum 
offerrimus, nonne Deo offerrimus? . . . Quando audistis dici apud memoriam sancti 
Theogenis: offerro tibi, sancte Theogenis, aut, offerre tibi, Petre, aut offero tibi, 
Paule?” Civ. Dei, XXXII, 10: “Nebis martyres non sunt dii. Nos martyribus 
nostris non templa diis, sed memorias sicut hominibus mortuis fabricamus.” 
Contra Faustum, XX, 21 (Migne P. L. 42, 384) “. .. Ita ut nulli martyrum, sed 
ipsi Deo martyrum .. . quamvis in memoria martyrum, constituamus altaria. 
Quis enim antistitum in locis sanctorum corporum assistens altari, aliquando 
= Offerimus tibi Petre, aut Paule, aut Cypriane, sed quod offertur, offertur 
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obtaining their favorable intercession. And if today Mass is not 
so considered, if uninstructed or highly sentimental persons would 
relegate it to a secondary place in favor of methods of prayer less 
certified, less efficacious, less worthy, (but appealing more to hu- 
man emotions, conforming more to contemporary modes of ex- 
pression and habits of mind), then the way lies plain before us. 
If we do not follow it, counselling, teaching, persuading, leading 
the souls committed to our charge, just as did the pastors of the 
fourth century, then certainly great spiritual damage will result, 
and we shall have much to answer for. Let us be watchful to detect 
abuses, courageous in correcting them, as were the Ambroses, the 
Augustines and the Gregories of old. And if we do so act, we can 
be confident of arriving at a solution of many of the vexatious 
problems that confront us in these difficult times with unlooked- 
for celerity and ease. Christ is as powerful to heal and rescue us now 
as He was in the infancy of the Church; and so are the saints still 
our valuable and interested intercessors. But it is through the 
Mass, primarily, that we reach unto both Him and them: around 
“the Altar of the Lamb, standing before the Throne. . . saying: 
Salvation to our God, who sitteth upon the Throne, and to the 
Lamb. Benediction and glory . . . honor and power and strength 
be to our God forever and ever. Amen” (Apoc. 7, 10-13). 


MICHAEL DuceEYy, O.S.B. 
St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D. C. 
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WITH OuR ‘May your hearts be instructed in charity, and 
READERS unto all riches of fulness of understanding, unto 
the knowledge of the mystery of God the Father 
and Christ Jesus, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge’ (Col. 2, 1-3)—this is the wish and prayer of the 
editors of ORATE FRATRES in behalf of their readers and friends 
at this holy season. All true knowledge is summed up in Christ 
and His mystery. Human society is corrupted and on the verge of 
again lapsing into dark paganism, because it knows not Christ. 
Love underlies all Christ’s mysteries. The world is cold and love- 
less, because it rejects Him who is Love. To know God and His 
divine Son, to confess by word and in our lives that Christ is the 
beloved Son in whom the Father is well pleased, is life everlasting. 
Misery and unrest among nations are rampant, because the Bringer 
of peace and true joy, heralded as such by the angels at His coming 
into the world, is disowned: ‘‘He came into His own and they 
received Him not” (Last Gospel of Mass). Many souls, even of 
Christians, are tired, dull and bored, because life has been fraught 
with disappointments. Into their tired hearts we would chant the 
fascinating Christmas reading from the Matins: ‘‘Be comforted, 
be comforted, my people, saith your God. Speak to the heart of 
Jerusalem, and call to her: for her evil is come to an end, her ini- 
quity is forgiven. And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and 
all flesh together shall see, that the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken.”’ 


“All flesh is grass, and all the glory thereof as the flower 
of the field. The grass is withered, and the flower is fallen, because 
the Spirit of the Lord hath blown upon it. Indeed the people is 
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grass. The grass is withered and the flower is fallen: but the word 
of the Lord endureth for ever’’ (Is. 40, 1-9). 


And this Word of the Lord was made man, and He is and 
ever shall be our Wisdom and Knowledge and Love, the Bringer 
of true peace and joy: ‘Peace to all men of good will.’’ ‘‘He is the 
true Light, which enlighteneth every man that cometh into this 
world” (John 1, 9). 


Thus the Christmas mystery requires an extension; it calls 
for the mystery of the Epiphany, which will show to all who still 
cherish hope in their hearts the divine Child, ‘‘the Expected of 
nations.” 


God appeared in our midst. The mystery of Christ is being 
unfolded ever since the first Christmas. St. Paul was able to write 
to the Ephesians: ‘“To me, the least of all the saints, is given this 
grace to preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, to enlighten all men, that they may see what is the dispen- 
sation of the mystery which hath been hidden from eternity in 
God who created all things’’ (Eph. 3, 8-9). Here is to be found 
the deepest reason why the Church throughout each liturgical year 
concentrates her gaze on Christ and His mystery, and why ever 
and anon we are asked to increase our knowledge of this ‘‘dispensa- 
tion of the mystery which hath been hidden from eternity in God.”’ 
Here we may also learn why, in the words of St. Paul, we ought 
to contemplate this mystery ‘‘in all wisdom and spiritual under- 
standing” (Col. 1, 9). Here likewise we find the basis for all en- 
deavors to lead the faithful to a deeper appreciation of the Church's 
liturgy: the fons aquae salientis in vitam aeternam. 

The liturgical apostolate with its sublime motto: ‘That 
Christ be formed in all,”’ is nothing more nor less than an endeavor 
to bring about a speedier verification of the parting words of our 
Savior and Highpriest: Haec est autem vita aeterna; ut cognoscant 
te solum Deum verum, et quem misisti Jesum Christum (John 
17, 3). Hence also derives the duty of every priest, as the authorized 
messenger of Christ, to impart to his people a practical knowledge 
of the mystery of Christ, that he may be found a faithful dispenser 
of ‘‘all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.”’ 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE SCHOTT MISSAL 


In the autumn of the year 1884, the little Messbuch der hl. 
Kirche (Missale Romanum) by Dom Anselm Schott, O.S.B., of 
the Beuronese Congregation, made its first appearance (Herder 
Book Co., Freiburg i. Br.). It contained besides the Mass texts in 
Latin and German, and the Vespers services, many brief but valu- 
able liturgical explanations. The book enjoyed a rapid sale, and 
during the past fifty years has gone through as many as thirty- 
seven editions, including the recently published jubilee edition. P. 
Procop Bandysch, of Emmaus Abbey, Prague, published a Bohe- 
mian translation of it. Today Schott’s Missal is in the hands 
of scores of thousands of Catholics. On the occasion of this jubilee 
of Schott’s Missal, the Holy Father wrote the following words of 
commendation: ‘“The language of the liturgical prayers of the 
Missal will convey to the faithful an invitation to draw from the 
fountains of the spiritual life, according to the words of holy 
Writ: ‘Come ye that are thirsty, and drink with joy the waters 
of salvation.’ ”’ 

In 1893 appeared Schott’s Vesperbuch (Vesperale Roma- 
num), as a supplement to the Missal. In its foreword Don An- 
selm expressly alludes to the Liturgical Movement which, as he 
states, was even at that time showing a remarkable growth in 
Germany. Other liturgical works followed the Missal and Ves- 
peral, all testifying to the ardent love of Don Anselm for the 
liturgy. He died in 1895 at the Abbey of Maria Laach and found 
his last resting place in the cemetery of that liturgical center. His 
labors merit for him a place of honor among the pioneers of the 
present Liturgical Revival. 





° 
OUR COVER DESIGN 


On Epiphany the Church celebrates the public manifestation 
of the Savior to the world He was (and is) to redeem. But Christ 
came as a Bridegroom: by His incarnation and birth on Christmas 
He was secretly, all unknown to the world, espoused to His bride, 
the Church; Epiphany is, on the contrary, the public celebration 
and proclamation of the nuptials. The metrical antiphon for the 
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Benedictus at Lauds beautifully expresses this truth. ““Hodie cae- 
lesti Sponso juncta est Ecclesia. .. . This day is the Church joined 
unto the heavenly Bridegroom: because Christ hath washed away 
her sins in Jordan; the Magi hasten to the nuptials with their gifts; 
and the invited guests are gladdened with the water turned to wine. 
Alleluia.’’ Each of the three manifestations (eptphania) of Christ's 
divinity to the world, therefore, illustrates the mystery of His 
nuptials with the Church. Our cover design is meant to visualize 
this. The two interlocked rings, of course, signify the eternal 
espousal. The amphora and the censer below represent the wedding 
feast at Cana and the adoration of the Magi respectively, while the 
scallop shell above recalls the baptism in the Jordan. The six- 
pointed Epiphany-star and the three crowns again refer to the 
Magi, since the feast of Epiphany is in popular estimation prin- 
cipally concerned with these ‘‘three Kings.” 





° 
LITURGICAL His Excellency, the Most Rev. Bishop Hugh C. 
BRIEFS Boyle of Pittsburgh, one of the foremost cham- 


pions of Church music reform in the United States, 
issued a letter to the clergy and organists of his diocese upon the 
reorganization of the church choirs this fall wherein he once again 
proclaims the principles governing correct liturgical music and 
urges conscientious compliance therewith. Taking for granted 
that the official choirs are composed of men and boys only, the 
Bishop encourages young men to join in greater number by recall- 
ing to their minds the privilege of choir members in taking the 
place of Levites. ‘‘“Good will and good conduct are even more 
necessary than a good voice,”’ because it is a “holy office.’’ His 
Excellency further instructs the pastors that “‘congregational sing- 
ing (i.e., the people singing in unison from their pews) should 
also be fostered in every parish, at least for the evening services,” 
and that ‘the Ordinary parts of the Mass must be sung by the 
choir in their entirety, and all the Proper parts must be chanted 
by one singer or more.’ “‘No organist can be engaged who has 
not been examined and approved by the (diocesan) Music Com- 
mission, . . . no music may be sung or played in church unless it 
carries the diocesan stamp of approval.’’ Finally, His Excellency 
again lays down the basic rule that “music, being a complementary 
part of the solemn liturgy, should not be made to appear as the 
principal.’’ That Bishop Boyle’s constant insistence on conformity 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


to the commands of the Popes in regard to liturgical music is 
bearing abundant fruit is evident from the musical programs for 
church services that appear in the diocesan paper, The Catholic 
Observer. The same journal carries weekly articles by the Rev. 
C. A. Sanderbeck, secretary of the Church Music Commission of 
the diocese, on various aspects of liturgy and liturgical music. 


How widespread and deep the laity’s interest in and apprecia- 
tion of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass has become of recent years 
is evidenced once again by the fact that two new Daily Missals 
have been added to the already numerous editions of the Missal 
published in English. The Catholic Missal, compiled by the Revs. 
C. J. Callan, O.P., and J. A. McHugh, O.P., appeared at P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York; and the Martian Daily Missal (so 
called because it contains masses for several feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin not found in other Missals), compiled by Rev. S. J. Juer- 
gens, S.M., has as its American distributors the William J. Hirten 
Company, Inc., also of New York. 


The priests of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, are giving 
a course of Vesper conferences every Sunday evening on the gen- 
eral topic, ‘‘Mystic Treasures of the Holy Mass.” The addresses 
are in the nature of instructions on the liturgy of the Mass and 
the significance of its ceremonial. They began in early November 
and will continue until the end of the year.—The Catholic News. 


The Liturgical Committee of Cisca (Chicago Students’ Cath- 
olic Action Council) is again headed by Miss Veronica Lynch of 
St. Scholastica’s Academy. It is the purpose of this committee to re- 
orientate the lives of the Catholic students of Chicago in accordance 
to the prayer-life of the Church by fostering an understanding of 
and a devotion to the Church’s public worship. The accounts of 
Cisca meetings, carried in The New World, reveal how frequent 
and lively are the discussions centering around the Mass, the use 
of the Missal, the Missa Recitata, the Mystical Body, and other 
related subjects, and show, too, how the labors of the Liturgical 
Committee are steadily taking effect. 


The Rev. Edgar Boyle, archdiocesan director of music, led 
the singing as 2,500 parochial school children alternated with a 
congregation of 50,000 in the chanting of the hymns and the 
Litany of All Saints at the Benediction service in honor of Christ 
the King at Seals Stadium, San Francisco, on October 28. 
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On November 5, Rev. Raymond Feely, S.J., gave a lecture on 
the Mass in the Auditorium of the University of San Francisco. 
A temporary altar was erected on the stage facing the audience, 
and the ceremonies of the Mass were then enacted and interpreted. 
The history of the various parts of the Mass and the symbolism 
of the vestments were also explained —-The Monitor. 


The first of a series of programs of St. Ansgar’s Scandinavian 
Catholic League of New York was presented on November 8 
when the Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., spiritual director of the League, 
spoke on ‘“The Liturgy of the Church’’ as the basis of Catholic 
Action and the basis of the Scandinavian Apostolate. The an- 
nounced schedule for the coming months includes lectures on ‘“The 
Mass,”’ ‘“The Cycle of the Church Calendar,” “‘Rites and Ceremo- 
nies,” and ““The Liturgical Movement in Scandinavia.’’—The 
Catholic News. 


On October 28, at Eymard Seminary at Suffern, New York, 
a Solemn High Mass was celebrated for the members of the Cath- 
olic Laymen’s League of Orange and Rockland Counties, who at- 
tended from all parts of Rockland and adjacent parishes in Orange. 
The seminary’s famous boys’ choir sang the plainchant mass of 
Christ the King. The Rev. Patrick B. Fay explained the liturgical 
significance of the day in his sermon. This High Mass was the 
second liturgical function sponsored by the League in fulfillment 
of its aim to stir up among Catholics an appreciation of their full 
spiritual inheritance. The organization has received the high praise 
and warm approbation of His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes. 


A Gregorian schola cantorum has been organized among the 
members of the Liturgical Arts Society resident in New York 
City. Their first public appearance was at the solemn Requiem Mass 
for the deceased members of the Society, November 3, at St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer’s Church. 


Conscious that the college is one of the agencies which can 
best direct profitable and enjoyable use of leisure time, the faculty 
of Rosary College, River Forest, Ill., is this year conducting a 
program of free adult education which includes courses in liturgy, 
appreciation of art and of music, drawing, languages, public speak- 
ing, etc, Thirty-six persons from Chicago and suburbs have en- 
rolled in the liturgy class. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


As a result of the November 14 meeting of the Home and 
School Association, sixth, seventh and eighth grade boys and girls 
of St. Thomas Aquinas Parish School of Milwaukee will be given 
copies of the Missal and instructions in its use this year. The sug- 
gestion of the Rev. J. T. McQuestion, one of the speakers, and of 
the Dominican Sisters of the school, as well as the wishes of the 
parents brought the favorable vote on the project. The books will 
be school property, so that they will serve succeeding classes as 
well.—The Catholic Herald. 


We take pleasure in correcting a “‘Brief’’ note that appeared 
in our last issue. The Rev. John J. Walde did not only contribute 
an interesting article on the Mystical Body to the October 6 issue 
of The Southwest Courier, but the “Library Gleams’’ column of 
that journal during the past few months owes an important series 
of papers on Catholic Action, The Mystical Body, and the Liturgy 
to his able pen. 


Other articles of liturgical interest that appeared in current 
publications are: ‘“‘Our Colleges and Church Music,” by Andrew 
Corry, in America of November 24; ‘‘One Approach to the Teach- 
ing of the Mass,” by Rev. W. H. Russell, $.T.B., A.M., in The 
Catholic Educational Review of November; ““The Breviary Hymns 
for the Feast of Our Lord Jesus Christ, King,’’ by Rev. James 
Veale D.D., in the November Ecclesiastical Review; ‘“Teaching 
Religion Through the Mass,”’ by Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., and 
‘Assimilation Tests to be Used During a High School Study of 
the Mass,”’ in The Journal of Religious Instruction of November; 
“Participation,” by Linda Maley O'Hara, M.A., in the November 
number of Light. Most instructive also is the entire back page (p. 
12) of the November Queen’s Work. 


Convinced that efficient Catholic Action must be based on a 
full Catholic life, the Argentine Catholic Action Association has 
undertaken the publication of a Leaflet Missal. The pamphlets ap- 
pear monthly, and contain, besides the Masses for the Sundays and 
the principal feast days, extensive explanatory liturgical and ascet- 
ical notes. 


The second annual Czechoslovakian Liturgical Week was 
held at the Abbey of Emmaus, Prague, November 20 to 23. 


To make the liturgical chant popular with all and practicable 
for all was the first object of a Plainsong Competition Festival held 
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by the Society of St. Gregory at the Cathedral Hall, Westminster, 
London, November 24. Six prizes were awarded to the winning 
choirs. Rev. D. Coffey was in charge of the festival. By means of 
these competitions, which have of late been conducted frequently 
in both England and Ireland, the Society of St. Gregory purposes 
to improve the general standard of choir rendition of the chant, 
since thus the singers have an opportunity to learn by practical 
comparisons what is to be done and what avoided.—T he Universe. 


The Catholic Women’s League of Paris instituted a Liturgical 
and Gregorian Week recently under the direction of Dom Gajard. 
Press reports announce a large and enthusiastic attendance, indica- 
tive of the growing liturgical interest among the laity of France. 


The Gregorian Institute of Paris celebrated the tenth anni- 
versary of its foundation this year. More than 350 students, clerical 
as well as lay, have received a thorough instruction in sacred music, 
both Gregorian and polyphonic, in the Institute since its incep- 
tion, and the present, relatively high state of liturgical music in 
ee is due in no small measure to the tireless efforts of these 
alumni. 


The Revista Parroquial de Musica Sagrada (VIII, 88, p. 
259) in the course of an article on the liturgy quotes the late 
Marshal Foch: “I know of nothing more consoling than liturgical 
prayer, the prayer of the Church, of nothing more exalted than 
her sacred ceremonies. . . . I can truthfully say that the time spent 
in church has been the happiest of my life.” 


Dom Gregor Schwake, O.S.B., of the Abbey of St. Joseph, 
Gerleve, Westphalia, who has within the past few years intro- 
duced hundreds of parishes and hundreds of thousands of the 
faithful in German-speaking countries to a practical knowledge 
of congregational singing, gave seven four-day courses of plain- 
chant instruction in Swiss parishes during October, and as many 
in several German dioceses during November. 


An important pastoral conference took place at Bonn, Ger- 
many, under the patronage of His Eminence, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, September 24 to 26, in which several hundred 
priests, both diocesan and regular, and a numerous representation 
of the laity, from all parts of Germany, took part. Very significant 
is the fact that in the addresses and the subsequent discussions on 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the theme of the convention, ““The Parish, the Center of the Lay 
Apostolate,’ the need of a thoroughgoing transformation of the 
spiritual life of the parish according to the principles of the Litur- 
gical Movement was constantly insisted upon as a necessary found- 
ation for fruitful and effective Catholic Action. 


The first National Italian Liturgical Congress convened at 
Genoa, November 27 to December 2. Details concerning it have 
not as yet reached us, but the wholehearted welcome accorded its 
announcement, by both clergy and laity, and the impressive array 
of addresses that were scheduled, gave promise of a successful and 
highly instructive convention. 


Diocesan Liturgical Weeks were held in October of this year 
at Savona and Trieste, Italy. The liturgical life of the parish was 
the main theme of both Weeks. The large attendance of the laity 
at lectures and services amply proved their sympathetic interest in 
these attempts at basic spiritual transformation. 


Another Liturgical Week, the second annual diocesan one, 
was celebrated at Assisi, November 22 to 28. 


That not a few laymen and laywomen are striving to con- 
form their prayer-life as perfectly as possible to the liturgical life 
of the Church is clearly shown by the rapidly increasing publica- 
tion and sale of Hour or Breviary translations. In Italy, the com- 
plete Roman Breviary, in parallel Latin-Italian columns, together 
with appropriate historical and ascetical notes, was issued less than 
a year ago, and already more than two thousand copies have been 
sold to date, mostly to members of the laity. 


At the beginning of the year, an association of Catholic work- 
ingmen in Turin, Italy, began the practice of reserving one day 
monthly for a liturgical retreat. The program for these days is as 
follows: common recitation of Prime and Terce, followed by a 
High Mass (at which all join in the singing, at least of the re- 
sponses, and all receive holy Communion) ; after High Mass, Sext 
and None are recited, again in common. In the afternoon, exercises 
of piety, climaxed by sung Vespers, and Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament. Chanted Compline officially closes the day. 


Through the initiative of the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, 
a Gregorian Week was held at the Seminary of Olivais, September 
10 to 15, in which priests from all the Portugese dioceses took part. 
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With the warm approbation of His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Bishop D. O'Leary, O.M.L., the Transvaal Liturgical Society 
instituted a Liturgical Week-End at the Pro-Cathedral of Johan- 
nesburg, October 20 to 22. The meeting was introduced by chant- 
ed Compline on Saturday evening. On Sunday, sung Terce, fol- 
lowed by Pontifical High Mass with general Communion for mem- 
bers of the Society, in the morning, and Pontifical Vespers in the 
evening, rounded out the day. Compline was again chanted con- 
gregationally on Monday. The three major addresses of the con- 
vention were delivered by Dr. K. F. McMurtrie (well known to 
our readers for his tireless labors and astonishing successes in pro- 
pogating the Liturgical Movement among the natives of South 
Africa), Mr. C. B. Walker, and Mr. Sydney Russell. An exhibition 
of Missals and other liturgical books was held in conjunction with 
the meetings. 


At the International Congress of Christ the King, which con- 
vened at St. Gallen, Switzerland, August 25-27, under the presi- 
dency of Bishop Scheiwiler, the furtherance of popular participa- 
tion in the liturgy was urged as a principal means of achieving 
effective and enduring Catholic Action. 





Oo 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE BAPTISMAL GARMENT 

In the November number (VIII, 12, p. 567) an Apostolate refer- 
ence is made to the baptismal garment which I am having made. How 
should this ceremony be carried out? By laying the garment on the child 
or by vesting the child in the robe? Again, if the last, does the child 
then wear the robe home? Do the parents of the child furnish the 
robe?— W. J. O’R. 

While one newly baptised in former times was actually vested in a 
white baptismal garment, which was worn for an entire week (Cf. 
Dominica in Albis, sc. deponendis), this practice has largely fallen into 
desuetude. Now all that is required, according to the Ritual, is the 
placing of a small white garment or even but a white linen cloth momen- 
tarily upon the head of the baptised, while saying the words “Accipe 
vestem candidam....” 

If the child can without difficulty be vested in a white garment, 
this may be done, and the garment is then worn on the way home. It 
may also be kept for the child as a perpetual reminder of the spiritual 
garment of sanctifying grace received in Baptism, and that this is to be 
“brought without blemish before the tribunal of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
as the rubric says. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Anyone may furnish the garment. In some places the ladies’ sodality 
makes them and offers them to the priest to be given the newly baptized. 
While the practice referred to in OrnaTE Fratres (VIII, 12, p. 567) 
is desirable, it is not advisable to change diocesan custom without the 
knowledge and consent of the Bishop, for the reason that even the once 
general practices might be considered innovations today. 
R. C. B. 





Oo 
COMMUNICATIONS 


PERFECTION IN NEW MEXICO 


To the Editor:—Sunday morning a few weeks ago found three wayfarers 
in the town of Los Cruces, New Mexico. With a long day’s run ahead, 
we chose an early Mass, which proved to be the children’s Mass. I was 
quite resigned to the rosary or to a few of the Mass prayers, recited in 
English, and with no apparent idea of coinciding with the priest at the 
altar, when to my joy and amazement I heard high and clear the voices 
of children intoning “Da pacem Domine... .” A High Mass, and the 
Proper as well as the Ordinary chant all most beautifully and reverently 
rendered. And by whom? School children, chiefly Mexican, a choir of 
them standing in the front pews and led by a young woman who did 
not seem to be over twenty. It was a contrast to Mass in a large city 
just the week before, and if this perfection can be achieved in a town 
set in our last Western spaces, why not eyerywhere? 
Yours sincerely, 
ELEANOR TRACY 
Santa Barbara, California 


Oo 
BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN LIFE CALENDAR. For the Ecclesiastical Year 1934-1935. By 
the Rev. William H. Puetter, S.J. The Bruce Publishing Co., 524-544 
North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 90 pp. (8x11). Price, $0.75. 
This calendar is certainly a departure from the usual run of Amer- 

ican religious calendars. As the name implies, its primary purpose is not 

to keep us abreast with the daily life of the world, but rather to lead 
us to keep pace with and to join wholeheartedly in the life of the Church. 

Hence it begins with December 2, the first Sunday of Advent, the com- 

mencement of the new esslesiastical cycle. Hence, also, it proceeds leisure- 





‘ ly, allotting but four or five days to a page; but it seems that a weekly 


page would have proved more convenient to the user. 

Like P. Pius Parsch’s popular Volksliturgischer Wochenkalender (on 
which it is apparently modelled) it is intended as a guide to participation 
in the full liturgical spirit of the Church. Each day has brief but com- 
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plete directions for Missal users, holidays of obligation, fast and abstinence 
days are indicated, and, finally, a short description of the life of the 
respective saint or of the meaning of the feast (with appropriate quota- 
tions from the liturgy of the day) is given. The calendar admirably 
fulfills the purpose its author had in mind. But, since it is nothing more 
nor less than an expanded English ordo, it will disappoint anyone who 
will expect it to serve the ordinary secular purposes of a calendar as well. 
G. L. D. 


A GRAMMAR OF PLAINSONG. By a Benedictine of Stanbrook. Third Edi- 
tion. Rushworth & Dreaper, Liverpool. 1934.—Sole Agents for United 
States: J. Fischer & Brother, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Paper, $1.25 net. 

Written in 1904, at the suggestion of Bishop Ilsley of Birmingham, 
this Grammar has been of greatest assistance to those Catholics of Eng- 
land who were trying to carry out the wishes of Pope Pius X. In the 
course of time the book has been improved and, for the third edition, 
the chapter on “Rhythm” has been recast. We recommend the Gram- 
mar of Plainsong for the following reasons: 1) it is a short and clear 
exposition (107 pages) of the Church’s own music, its aim, character, 
and dignity; 2) the subject matter is presented in attractive style, with- 
out entering into the byways of the specialist; 3) the various statements 
are authoritative, owing to the cooperation of such men as Dom Moc- 
quereau, prior of Solesmes, and Rev. H. Bewerunge, professor of Ecclesias- 
tical Music at Maynooth; 4) the entire rhythmic doctrine is based on 
the broad and safe foundation “that the movement of the chant melody 
is inseparably connected with the flow of Latin text delivery.” 

G. H. 


HOW TO USE A DAILY MISSAL IN 1935. With Special Supplement for 
Benedictine and Jesuit Churches. Arranged by a Priest of the St. Paul 
Archdiocese. The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sibley Street, St. Paul, 
Minn. Booklet (314x614). 82 pp. Price per copy, $0.24 net, with dis- 
counts to religious institutions. 


This English ordo, or layman’s guide to the use of the Missal, is 
a complete Mass calendar for the year 1935. The daily directions are con- 
cise, yet so clear that even a novice cannot go astray. Conducive to 
clarity, also, is the fact that the liturgically more important days are 
printed in heavier type. All holy days of obligation as well as days of 
fast and abstinence are indicated; the color, or colors for each day and 
the kinds of Requiem and Votive Masses permitted are likewise given. 
Attention is furthermore called to special occasions of popular devotions, 
such as the novena preceding Pentecost, the days for gaining the fofies 
quoties indulgence, etc. A noteworthy improvement over the booklet’s 
predecessors of former years is the inclusion of the Jesuit and Benedictine 
calendar in a special supplement. In short, How to Use a Daily Missal 
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furnishes expert guidance to the fullest possible participation in the 
spirit and in the worship of the Church. For the beginner, finally, a 
diagrammatic illustration of the ceremonies of the holy Sacrifice is given 
in the Introduction, together with a graphic summary of the Church’s 
annual color scheme. Of a handy size, the booklet is neatly printed, and 
strongly bound in a black cover. May it receive the wide welcome it 
deserves, so that, thanks to its help, no one among the faithful may be 
deterred by any mechanical difficulties that might otherwise render bur- 
densome his use of the prayer book of the Church. 
G. L. D. 


THE MASS OF THE WESTERN RITES. By the Rt. Rev. Dom Fernand 
Cabrol, Abbot of Farnborough. Translated by C. M. Antony. The B. 
Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1934. 
Pp. xii-241. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

It is always a pleasure to read a book written by one who is eminent- 
ly qualified to write on the subject. Abbot Cabrol has spent nearly a 
lifetime in liturgical study and research, and the results of his labors 
have been universally acclaimed by liturgical scholars. His writings pos- 
sess that clearness and assuredness which usually accompany the calm 
statement of facts and conclusions by one who is well versed in his 
subject. 

In The Mass of the Western Rites we are presented with an admir- 
able synthesis which can only come as the fruit of many years of toil- 
some labor and study. While the author expressly states that he is not 
writing for specialists, even these will find the book inspiring in many 
ways. He covers a vast field, but does so in a fascinating way. There is 
hardly a page that will not hold the attention of any ordinarily inquisi- 
tive reader. One is carried along hurriedly, but without any unpleasant 
violence, through a brilliant series of rapid sketches, which are so com- 
pact and select that any further shortening of them would hardly be 
possible. While the chronological order is fairly well followed, yet the 
author’s chief purpose is to approach the story of the Christian Sacrifice 
in the West from an entirely new angle. He presents us with the chief 
characteristics not only of the Mass in the early centuries before the 
different liturgical families were well distinguished from each other, but 
also describes the Mass-liturgy as it was performed thereafter in Rome, 
Africa, Milan, Spain, Gaul, England and Ireland. No single book in our 
time has yet attempted thus to make a complete survey of the Western 
rites and enable even an ordinary reader to make comparisons for him- 
self, which he could not otherwise do without the aid of a whole library 
of books and by dint of considerable study and research. 

Special features of the book, as any student of liturgy will rec- 
ognize, are the author’s treatment of ancient Mass-liturgies no longer 
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in use, as the African, Gallician, and Celtic Masses, or of those still used 
in very restricted areas, as the Ambrosian Mass in the Archdiocese of 
Milan, Italy, and the Mozarabic Mass in Toledo, Spain. Chapters nine to 
eleven are packed with interesting information concerning the additions 
made to the Roman Mass from the eighth to the sixteenth centuries, and 
the various rites derived from the Roman Mass during that time, as the 
Lyonese, Carthusian, Benedictine, Cistercian, Carmelite, Dominican, 
Franciscan, Premonstratensian, and the English uses of the Sarum rite. 
The final chapter, which is by way of appendix, is as interesting as 
any part of the book, for it gives short and clear explanations in the 
light of historical studies of such questions as the meaning of the words 
Mass, Eucharist, Supper, Sacrifice, Sacrament, Oblation, Offering, Break 
ing of Bread, Liturgy. In this chapter we also find an extensive discus- 
sion on the liturgical significance of the chanted parts of the Mass, the 
silence of the Canon, the attitude of the faithful during Mass, proces- 
sions, Stations, general ceremonies, and actions of the priest and ministers 
at the altar, together with short sections on Mass-books, and the different 
kinds of Masses. We are certain that nearly everything in this final 
chapter alone will be a liturgical revelation to most readers. It is only to 
be regretted that Abbot Cabrol has not given us a volume twice as large. 
In every case, there should be an index because of the multitudious sub- 
jects treated. The translation is good, although many of the Latin quo- 
tations and phrases may cause a little difficulty if the book is to be used 
for study club work among the laity, for whom it is otherwise well 


adapted. R.R.S. 


ST. THERESA MARGARET OF THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS 
(ANNA MARIA REDI). Adapted from the Italian “Un Angelo del 
Carmelo” of Friar Stanislaus of St. Theresa, O.D.C., by Msgr. James F. 
Newcomb, P.A., J.C.D. 1934. Pp. xii-255. Cloth, $2.00 net.—ROSE 
OF CHINA (MARIE THERESE WANG) 1917-1932. Translated from 
the French of Rev. E. Castel, C.M., by Rev. Basil Stegmann, O.S.B. 1934. 
Pp. 132. Cloth, $1.50 net. Benziger Brothers, 26-28 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 

The reviewer entertained a lively veneration for the Italian “Little 
Flower” for several years previous to her recent canonization (March 19, 
1934), although he must admit that this feeling was based on no full 
knowledge of her life and work, but had been aroused by stray refer- 
ences and occasional quotations. Hence he began to read the present 
biography with eager anticipation. But the heavy doses of saccharine 
commentary with which the author nearly succeeds in obliterating the 
really noble and inspiring figure of the Saint almost proved too much 
for him. He mildly wonders what effect on an ordinarily healthy, vigour- 
ous—the term “virile” is purposely avoided—piety it will have to wade 
through 240 pages of sentimentality, of which the following is no 
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unfair specimen: “In all Carmels, the Christian holidays form a joyful 
period during which childlike and crystalpure souls float around the Child 
Jesus in a mystical sea of poetry” (p. 104). The average Catholic in 
search of spiritual pabulum and edification deserves a better fate. And 
most assuredly does St. Theresa Margaret herself deserve a kinder fate 
at the hands of her biographers. If even the “Little Flower” of Lisieux, 
who at least left us a splendid portrait of herself in her Autobiography, 
is “in grave danger from her over-sentimental friends,” how much more 
truly can not the same be said of this, her sister in Christ and in Religion! 
This adverse criticism of the book does not reflect on the quality of the 
translation. The latter is in itself very good; in fact, all too faithfully 
did the translator render the Italian effusiveness of the original. (To be 
fair, it must be added that the final fourteen pages are excellent—since 
they contain a small collection of the Saint’s own sayings.) 

After having conscientiously finished the above volume, it was a 
distinct relief to turn to Rose of China, the story of a charming and 
heroic little Chinese Catholic girl, simply and charmingly told. She also 
was a “Little Flower,” a spiritual disciple and protégée of the great 
“Little Flower” of Lisieux, whose name she assumed. Her death at the 
early age of fourteen, after but three years spent in the enjoyment of the 
Faith—but those years made redolent with the practice of Christian vir- 
tue—has added yet another figure to the constantly increasing number 
of youthful heroes of Christ who are a distinctive feature of our age. 
May her example be a beacon to the millions of her countrymen still in 
the darkness of paganism! The translation, though otherwise quite fluent, 
occasionly offers an annoying and inexplicable change of tenses within 
the same paragraph. Then, too, the repeated use of the phrase “the 


predestined one” begins to wear. 
G. L. D. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE ROSARY AND OTHER POEMS. By Rev. 

John J. Rauscher, S.M. Benzigers Brothers, 26-28 Park Place, New York, 

N. Y. 1934. Pp. 111. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

Father Rauscher’s volume is a poetic record of the various emotions 
called up in the soul of a priest by the Mass and the rosary, by the read- 
ing of Breviary and Bible, and by a variety of experiences peculiar to 
the man dedicated to the service of God. Each of the short poems— 
sixty, besides those dedicated to the Mysteries of the Rosary—represents 
a short flight of fancy or a surge of emotion into the spiritual world. 
Despite a certain flattening of effect due to overworked poetic diction, 
strength and firmness are achieved by the very apparent reverence and 
enthusiasm with which the author approaches his subject. Profitable 


reading has been made pleasant and at times inspiring. 
C. DB. 
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SUNDAY GOSPELS FOR THE LAYMAN. By Rev. L. J. Kreciszewski, 
Alumnus of the Pontifical Biblical Institute of Rome. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. W. Morton, Rector of St. Mary's Cathe- 
dral, Winnipeg, Manitoba. F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., Publishers, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 1934. Pp. 308. Paper, $1.00 net. 

The language of the liturgy is predominantly the language of the 
Sacred Scriptures. The same Holy Spirit of Christ, who illuminated the 
sacred writers of old, breathes in His Church and gives utterance to 
His sentiments by the voice of His earthly Spouse. The individual soul, 
in union with her divine life, must reecho those sentiments, hence have 
an understanding for the meaning of the inspired texts in order to enter 
vitally into the life of the Mystical Body of Christ. Since the Sunday 
Gospels form no small part of the liturgical readings, the present volume 
serves a very practical aim towards a fuller living of the Christ-life. The 
author does not point out the immediate liturgical application of the 
Gospel lessons, but in a learned exegetical way introduces the reader into 
the historical setting of their native significance—a very sound and help- 
ful method of presenting the true sense and one best calculated against 
subjective and overstressed interpretation. The title of the book is too 
modest in limiting the contents to the layman; every priest, if we except 
the trained exegete, will find in this work much and valuable information 
for the illustration of the Sunday Gospels. 

B. A. S. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 26-28 Park Place, New York City: Holiness and 
Happiness. Thoughts of Many Hearts. Compiled and Edited by Rev. F. X. 
Lasance. 1934. Pp. 282. 24mo. Imitation Leather, $2.00 retail.—Ready 
Answers in Canon Law. By Rev. P. J. Lydon, D.D. 1934. Pp. xviii-533. 
Cloth, $4.00 net. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 524-544 North Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Christian Life Calendar. By William H. Puetter, S.J. Price, 
$0.75.—The Greatest Prayer: The Mass. 64 pp. Paper, $.10. 


THE CATHOLIC RECORDS PRESS, Haven Road, Exeter, England: The 
Origin and Development of Roman Liturgical Vestments. By Raymond 
James. Second Edition. 1934. Pamphlet. 32 pp. Price, 2/6 net. 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO., 413-417 Sibley Street, St. Paul, Minn.: How 
to Use a Daily Missal in 1935. With Special Supplement for Benedictine 
and Jesuit Churches. Arranged by a Priest of the St. Paul Archdiocese. 
84 pp. Booklet. Price per copy, net, $0.24; discounts to religious insti- 
tutions. 


THE SIGN PRESS, Union City, N. J.: Give This Man Place. By Rev. Hugh 
F. Blunt, LL.D. 1934. Pp. 252. Cloth, $1.60 postpaid. 
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Gregorian Chant 


Music Fourth Year, Gregorian Chant by Justine B. Ward.—Con- 
tains a series of graded exercises in rhythm and notation, which 
will prepare the children to sing easily and intelligently from the 
official books of the church. 


Cloth, 262 pages, beautifully illustrated, $1.25 


Kyriale Seu Ordinarium Missae (Vatican edition with rhythmic 
signs of Solesmes). Music Fourth Year 2—The division of the 
matter into two volumes has been made in order to facilitate the 
use of the Kyriale at Mass. Both books should be placed in the 
hands of the children as the latter volume will encourage them to 
take an active part in the Liturgical singing. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 Quincy Street, N. E. - - Washington, D. C. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC 


Twelve to sixteen pages of music each month and 
sixteen pages of reading matter on Catholic Church 
and School music. 


New subscription price $3.00 per year. Single copies, 50c. 
(Foreign subscriptions extra.) 


Founpep A. D. 1874, By Jou#N B. SINGENBERGER. 


Published by 
McLAUGHLIN & REILLY COMPANY 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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“The loss of The Commonweal would be 
colossal not only to America, but to England, 
and to any number of places where intelligent 
men want the real issue between a Christian 
and a Pagan culture debated in an intelligent 
way.” 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 


THE COMMONWEAL represents the viewpoint 
of the educated Catholic layman—when there is 
a distinctly Catholic aspect—on all matters of 
public interest. On the political and economic 
questions it is unprejudiced and impartial and on 
controversial matters its pages are open to varied 
shades of opinion for free and frank discussion. 
In no other publication will you find the distinctive 
viewpoint expressed. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO ORATE FRATRES READERS 
Attached is $1.00. 


Send the next fifteen issues of THE COMMONWEAL to: 


THE COMMONWEAL 
Grand Central Terminal 


New York, N. Y. 












































A NEW LARGE TYPE MISSAL 


THE CATHOLIC MISSAL 


In English, for Daily Use 


By ©. J. Callan, O. P., and J. A. McHugh, O. P. 


The type is far larger than in other missals . .. The printing is superior ... 
The arrangement is simpler ... The Ordinary is ‘in Latin and English . 
superfluous rubrics (meant only for the celebrant) have been eliminated. Occasion- 
ally used Prayers and Prefaces, prayers for Solemn Mass, and the Blessin ng before 
the people’s Communion, have been removed to separate sections. us the 
Ordinary is a flexible and easily used section . . . Contains every new Mass. Votive 
Masses have been numbered ... A special cord “marker springs the book open at 
the Ordinary. Besides there are four ribbon markers. 


1248pp. Beautifully illustrated. 6%x4 inches. 


No. 3. Black imitation leather, gold edges...... Sebbueebasseesenncaensdes - -$8.00 
No. 8R. The same but with burnished red DS cntasneacenerhneidiedtheetesl 3.00 
No. 4. Black leather, gold edges.............+.. SOUSTKOSESCCOSTOCESECCODCEES - 4.00 
No. 5. Black walrus leather, gold edgeB..........ccececccccscecccccsecsseees 5.00 
No. 5W. White imitation leather, satin fined, BORE SEMWB. cc cccceccccsccesccese 5.00 
No. 6 Black sheepskin, gold ed eee OR: PE ee eer voocee 6.00 
No. 7 Black morocco, leather lined, EE GEIR. ccewnsaccnsvocscccsscbdsccosse 7.00 


Discount allowed to Clergy and Religious 
Send for descriptive circular and sample pages 


THE ROMAN MISSAL 


Complete English and Latin text of the Mass for every day in the year. 
By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 


Clear type, 1,476 pages, 4x6 inches, 1 inch thick. 


STUDENTS EDITION—Special thin paper; Cloth, red © aeemeie 6oneeesneees - $2.50 
ive or more copies, each $2.00. 
745 Real Morocco, burnished gold edges, flexible...........scccesseccecececces $4.50 


Other bindings: $4.25, $4.50, $5.50, $6.50, $7.50. 


MY MISSAL 
FOR SUNDAYS AND PRINCIPAL FEASTS 
Explanatory Preface and Notes -:- Appendix of Devotional Prayers 
By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 


MY MISSAL is the most popular Sunday Missal. 
LARGE TYPE EDITION, 3%x5% inches. %-inch thick, 642 pp. 


GD Tebeti aie, CA Cian oo-0 600: 00:605566:0000casenndkcescecccescseeseessseess $1.00 
Other bindings: $1.75, $2.25, $8.00, $5.00. 


REGULAR EDITION: 35x5% inches, %-inch thick, 410 pp. 
GIB Black cloth, BOR GEM. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce iossanagbetentsiesebed $0.60 
Other bindings: 75c and $2.00. 


Discount allowed te the Reverend Clergy and Religtous. 


At All Catholic Book Stores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Established 1826 


12 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORE 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF THE BEST KNOWN 
MISSALS EVER PUBLISHED 


Artistically produced, fully explained. 
THE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O. S. B., 
Latin and English, complete, up-to-date, with music, from $2.75 to $8.50. 
With Benedictine or Jesuit Proprium 20c additional. 


THE ROMAN SUNDAY MISSAL FOR AMERICA, with new style 
calendar to use without previous instruction. $2.00 to $4.50. 


THE CHILD’S DAILY MISSAL from $1.50 to $4.50. 
THE LITTLE MISSAL $1.60 | A LITTLE MASS BOOK 
In vestpocket form to carry in pocket or purse. 


HOW TO USE A DAILY MISSAL IN 1935 
With Special Supplement for Benedictine and Jesuit Churches. 
Sizes 334,x6'/, inches. 84 pages. Strong black covers. $0.24 per copy. 
Single copy sent to any address for $0.30 in stamps. 


A complete liturgical calendar for the year 1935 of every part of each 
Daily Mass. 


Quantity discounts to Religious. Now Ready. 


MASS CHART NO. 1928 — BAPTISM CHART NO. 1931 


With movable figures, for instruction. $3.00 each set. 
Both sets ordered together, special for $5.50. 


SACRAMENTALS AND SOME |, THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. 
CATHOLIC PRACTICES CATHERINE OF SIENA 

by | Collected from old manuscripts by 
Aidan Cardinal Gasquet. 0.8.B. Innozenzo Taurisana, 0.P. 


The pope — a —_ tr Translated from the Italian by 

supply soun ormation calcula 

to make the reader truly appreciate | Cuasorre Drase 

the spiritual value of the Church’s | This fragrant collection of “floretti” 

Sacramentals as a means of fortify- | shows us one of the greatest women 

ing the human soul throughout the of history as she was seen by those 

struggles of life. in daily contact with her. 

Finely printed on superior antique wove paper, durable cloth binding, 

f’cap octavo. Each, net $1.25. Postpaid, $1.35. 
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